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ERINA TACCARI was a woman of 
forty-five years of age; she was 

a brown, comely, stout person, finely 
built and strongly made, with a smile 
like sunshine, and teeth as white as a 
dog’s, and brown eyes which were apt 


to have storms in them at times when 
the stupidity or viciousness of other 
folks provoked her. She had been 
born in a little hamlet on the Sabine 
hills; high up on a mountain spur, 
where torrents ran, and snows often 
gathered ; and, far down below, one 
of the greatest and fairest scenes of 
earth was outspread, as in frescoes by 
old masters a volume lies open on the 
knees of Jehovah. She had _ been 
married at fourteen years of age to a 
herdsman of the Campagna, and be- 
fore she was twenty had known most of 
the trials of life ; hunger, ill-treatment, 
and the bearing and loss of children, 
the fatigue of ill-fed toil, and the injus- 
tice of a spouse who expected her to 
make bread with stones. When she 
approached her thirtieth year her hus- 
band, after what seemed to her a life- 
time of woe, was killed by one of his 
bulls; the animal, goaded into just 
rage by his cruelty, felled and tossed 
him, and the whole herd passed tri- 
umphantly over his body, which was 
trampled into a mere mass of bleeding 
grass-stained pulp. Nerina herself 
could not have recognized it when it 


“TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES,” “A DOG OF 
“THE MASSARENES,” ETC, 


was brought on a hurdle home to her 
hut, a conical pile of red tufa, stones 
and turf, built under the shadow of the 
Castel Giubileo. Left without a sup- 
port and ordered by the owners of the 
herd to leave the tufa cabin, in which 
she and her spouse had lived, she went 
back to her own people in the hills, 
and thence into service with a family 
she knew, to get away from the many 
miserable memories and hunger and 
toil, which had been alone her portion 
on the Agro Romano. She was moun- 
tain born, and the heat and drought of 
the plains were hateful to her. The 
little city to which she went was in a 
topmost spur of her own Sabine Apen- 
nines—a small grey ancient place, 
with gigantic walls and marble ruins 
and tenth-century houses, clustered 
round a Longobardo church. It still 
retaineditsthirteenth century ramparts, 
and a deep, though narrow stream 
foamed beneath its bastions, rushing 
down over rocks and through gorges 
to tumble into the Licenza, which in 
its turn fed the Arno, before the Arno 
fell into the Tiber. Here she spent six- 
teen peaceful years; working hard, but 
living as one of the family and attach- 
ing herself to them with the affection 
of a dog. They were the people who 
had ever been good to her. Her mis- 
tress, Caterina Lorenzetti, always call- 
ed Madama Tina by her neighbours and 
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servants, was a widow with three 
young sons, who had means enough 
to live with a certain ease, though 
frugally and simply in a small vener- 
able house which looked from the ram- 
parts on the valley of the Arno far 
below, and had withstood many a 
rough time of siege and assault in the 
wars between the Popes and the Lords 
of Tivoli and Palestrina, of Subiaco 
and Olivano, and of all the walled 
villages and grim strongholds which 
then frowned in the face of the setting 
sun. 

Nerina loved the merry, good-natur- 
ed, handsome lads, but she adored 
their mother, who had never said a 
harsh word to her; although her 
clumsiness and ignorance and violence 
in the first years had sorely tried the 
patience of Madama Tina, who had 
been reared in a convent, and possessed 
by both nature and habit, strong in- 
stincts of order, tranquillity, and calm. 

‘‘If I turn her out,” the good lady 
replied to the counsels of her neigh- 
bours in those early days, ‘‘I shall 
have a crime on my conscience, for she 
knows nothing and is of a violent tem- 
per; in desperation she might do 
something rash; her heart is good, 
and I hope to guide her aright, so that 
she can take her own way safely when 
I shall be no more.” 

Her patience did not fail her in her 
task, and Nerina became a grateful 
and capable servant ; never very peace- 
able, quiet or accomplished, but unre- 
mitting in effort, devoted in sickness, 
useful in all homely, hardy ways, and 
filled with a passion of loyalty and love 
for Madama Tina and the three bright 
boys who had all the old seraphic 
beauty of Italy in their handsome faces, 
and who, if they sometimes plagued 
her, loved her warmly in return. 

Every drop of water which was used 
in the house she brought up in bronze 
pails from the well on the rampart ; 
she went for the milk and did all the 
marketing ; she made the bread and 
cooked the polenta ; she scrubbed and 
swept and scoured all the coppers, and 
all the stairs and floors ; she went to 
Mass at five o’clock in the morning in 


all weathers ; she washed all the linen 
in the river which ran beneath the city 
wall ; and in her few leisure hours spun 
and sewed for the family and herself. 
It was a hard life, but she was content 
in it, and even enjoyed every hour in 
in it with the vigour of a sane and 
robust temperament, a healthy consti- 
tution, and a grateful soul. It was so 
much to her to sleep soundly without 
fear of a brute kicking her off the bed 
of leaves on to the ground ; and tohear 
the placid voice of her mistress and 
the gay songs of the children, instead 
of the curses of the herdsmen and the 
lewd jokes of the shepherds in drink. 

She would have asked nothing more 
of the saints than to let this life go on 
forever. ‘‘ Only let me be worthier,” 
she said in her prayers every time that 
she knelt down in the little dusky side 
aisle where she went for confession in 
the Longobardo church. In this town, 
perched so high, at a greater altitude 
than even the rocks of the Sagro Speco, 
the winters are exceedingly cold, and 
the summers cruelly hot ; in midsum- 
mer the stones burn the feet which 
tread them, and in winter the icicles 
hang from the fountains and water- 
spouts, and the winds moan round the 
battlemented walls, as the mercenaries 
of Borgia and Farnese, Orsini and 
Barberini, were wont to ride beneath 
them in days of siege when all the 
country beneath was burning in the 
internecine wars of the pontiffs and 
princes. 

But Nerina wasa strong, mountain- 
born woman, who did not heed such 
small things as heat and cold, and she 
came and went up and down the steep 
streets, like a gust of wind herself. 
Several offers of marriage were made 
her by men of the town, by men of the 
hills above, and men of the plains be- 
low, but she would have none of them 

‘* Never more a master for me,” she 
said to her mistress. ‘I am out of 
the net of the fowler ; never more will 
I get in it; not I.” 

And this plain, peaceful tenor of 
her days might have gone on until 
death should have taken her, but for 
the restlessness of others which caught 
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her in its eddy as a swirling stream 
whirls away with it a bit of moss, a 
dead leaf, a snapped twig. 

The beautiful tall boys grew up, and 
went away, one by one; the eldest, 
who was a priest, was sent by his 
church to Brazil; the second, perforce, 
became a soldier, and was in Africa ; 
the third went to study painting in 
Venice. The young artist came back 
at intervals, but rarely ; the two others 
had not returned, and the old grey 
house was silent and sad; the two 
women wept together, and all differ- 
ences of rank and education were for- 
gotten in a common sorrow. Ina 
degree, however, the tenacious, fiery 
soul of Nerina rejoiced. 

‘* Madama Tina has no one now but 
me,” she thought ; and then her better 
self smote her for such selfishness. 
How could she ever make up to the 
mother for the absence of the three 
sons? ‘‘ I’m only a poor stupid serv- 
ant,” she said to herself with contrition. 

The one who had gone to study art 
was the youngest, by name Romanino, 
a lad of twenty, with a face like the 
Pitti Ganymede’s, and a temperament 
tender, impulsive, heroic, full of dreams. 
His mother had heavy anxieties about 
him which she could not confide to the 
unlearned brain of her woman. Yet 
Nerina vaguely understood the dreams 
which had sent Romanino, their dar- 
ling, into danger. 

‘*Ser Romanino wants to make the 
world anew,” she said; ‘‘ and it’s too 
bad, and too old, and too cruel ; he 
will only break his heart on it, as the 
poor mules break theirs climbing up 
over the stones of these steep streets.” 

She understood only a little, vague- 
ly; but something she understood ; 
Romanino had talked to her so much, 
leaning his curly head against her 
knees, and indifferent to the capacity 
of his auditor in the ardour of his own 
eloquence. ‘‘ He wants to have no- 
body hungry, or cold, or shoeless any 
more,” she said tohermistress. ‘‘ Dear, 
sweet soul! He might as well wish 
the stones of the ramparts to turn into 
wheaten loaves. There are the gorged 
pigs on one side of the world and the 
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famished dogs on the other ; and there 
always have been, and there always 
will be. Tell him so, Madama.” 

His mother did tell him so; but the 
youth in Romanino believed in_ its 
power to move mountains, as generous, 
noble, and holy youth ever has done, 
and ever will do to the end of time. 
The mountain does not move an inch 
in amillion years ; and the ever-renew- 
ing hosts of life are flung against it, 
and perish before it, in vain. But 
youth, when it is tender of heart and 
lofty of soul, does not believe this; it 
thinks such truths the embittered ex- 
aggeration of cynics. 

In these times of anguish Nerina, 
herself miserable, redoubled her devo- 
tions and attentions to her lady: a 
peach on a vine-leaf, a honeycomb on 
an old china platter, a trout from the 
river, a bunch of Centofoglie roses, a 
flask of Falerian—something or other 
she always found, and brought in, as 
an offering for holy days, and at night 


scarcely dared let herself sleep lest her 
mistress should be ailing and want her. 

These simple things were nothing in 
themselves, of course, to the aching 
heart of the anxious mother; but to 
the affection of her homely servant, 


which sought for and found them, 
she, in all her sorrow, was not insen- 
sible. 

The comirg of the post was, as it is 
to so many in days of suffering, the 
supreme event of the day. Nerinasaw 
that the rare letters which did arrive 
brought tears more often than smiles 
to the worn face of the lady ; and when 
she took a letter in her hand from the 
postman at the house-door, she shook 
it, and smelt it, and stared at it, and 
would have given her soul to have 
known what was inside it, so that if it 
brought anxiety, she would have burnt 
it before it could have reached Madama 
Tina. If she had known how to read, 
she would not have had any scruples 
about opening an envelope to see if 
the contents were messages of good or 
evil; and if she had found them, the 
latter would have thought it as right 
to have destroyed the missive as to 
stamp upon a scorpion. With strong 
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and primitive natures fidelity does not 
hesitate at evil ; if evil can spare any 
injury to the one beloved, it becomes 
no longer an evil, but a duty, a virtue, 
a heroism. Nerina could not have 
reasoned about it, but it was thus that 
she felt. To screen her lady from cala- 
mity, there was no crime which would 
not have seemed sanctified to her. 

One winter these uncanny atoms of 
written paper, which had such magical 
power (she saw) to wound and to de- 
light seemed to cause continual anxiety 
to her mistress ; especially those which 
came from Romanino. ‘‘ He is vexing 
his soul again,” thought Nerina. ‘*O 
Lord! why cannot he content himself 
with his brushes and sticks of charcoal, 
and let the world mend its way itself, 
or roll out of purgatory into hell as it 
will.” 

She had never heard of Il Maretto 
of Brescia. . But his was a kind of life 
she would have wished her young 
master to lead; always in the same 
little city, always painting pictures of 
the saints, growing grey in his native 
air, and leaving at death his name asa 
sacred trust to his fellow-citizens—all 
his life a noble, calm, beloved figure, 
pacing the same stones from the cradle 
to the grave, and in his tomb beloved 
and honoured. 

In the spring which followed that 
winter, the ‘‘ Maladetta primavera ” of 
1898, there was great trouble in the 
country. There were riots in many 
provinces, and hungry crowds pillaged 
and burnt, and the roar of cannon woke 
the echoes of many a street in many a 
town, and terror silenced the moans of 
a tortured people. 

In the little city of Madama Tina all 
was quiet. The echoes of the cannon- 
ades and the shrieks of the wounded 
did not reach this high crest of the 
rock, and the church bells rang as 
peacefully as ever, and the daffodils 
blossomed along the river banks, and 
the sun set and rose, and the moon- 
light shone on the red-grey moss-grown 
roofs; and only Madama Tina knew 
the terrible disquiet and desperation 
which there were elsewhere. The let- 
ters told her—wicked, white owlets of 


woe, as they appeared to be to her 
woman. 

Romanino had crossed from Venice to 
throw in his lot with the revolutionists 
in that terrible Maggio Milanese, and 
had been fighting with the populace in 
the streets of Milan, and what had been 
his after-fate no one could tell. He 
had been seen and heard of in Lom- 
bardy, so much his mother heard only 
from others. In irresistible need of 
someone to share her torture of anxiety 
she told Nerina all she feared, one day, 
when the letter-carrier passed down 
the steep street and did not stop—the 
seventh time he had not stopped. She 
was anxious for all; for the eldest in 
the Americas, for the second in Erithrea, 
but most of all for the youngest, the 
beautiful boy with his altruistic visions, 
hurled on the harsh reality of brutal 
facts, and probably flying for his life 
across the Lombard Alps. 

‘*Ser Romanino! O Ser Romanino!” 
sobbed the servant, covering her head 
with her apron. She had fondled him 
on her knees, a child of four years old, 
like one of the golden-haired Putti on 
the church altar. But still her heart 
was wrathful and sore against him. 
He made his mother suffer. ‘* What 
do all those other folks matter to him ? ” 
she thought, indignantly. 

‘*You should have kept him here, 
Madama,” she said to her lady, ‘‘ you 
should have kept him here, away from 
those mad, strange people.” 

‘* By force?” answered his mother. 
‘*To see him die like a caged bird, 
beating his wings? Oh, no. Besides, 
believe me, he is right, he does right.” 

Nerina, afraid she might utter hasty 
words, went away to her stove in the 
kitchen, and her tears fell fast into the 
hot charcoal and the palm leaf fan with 
which she roused its sparks. They 
did not even know whether he were 
not dead in Milan or swept away into 
the crowded prison as so many others 
had been. The rest of the week went 
by ; seven more days, and still another 
seven, and there was no news. No 
one heard or knew anything except 
garbled information from public prints, 
and very little of that, nothing which 
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anyone could be sure was true. News 
travels at all times very slowly ; still, 
to these isolated places, and in periods 
of insurrection, there is no information 
at all which is not prepared and doc- 
tored by authority before it reaches the 
public. 

Again a third week passed, and Ma- 
dama Tina heard nothing of her young- 
est son. She dared not make any in- 
quiries lest she should do him harm ; 
he might be dead or in prison. She 
could not eat or sleep. Her strength, 
never great, failed her entirely ; and 
nothing that Nerina could do could 
give her hope or solace. She crept 
out to the old church and prayed there 
for hours for her beloved boys. 

Never in her life had a lament escap- 
ed her, but now suffering broke down 
her patience and she wailed aloud. 

‘* We bear them with pain, and rear 
them with hardship, and what is the 
use? Weare like the poor cows and 


sheep, who have all the woe of travail 
only to see their off-spring snatched 


away and done to death.” 

‘* What can I do for her?” thought 
Nerina, in desperation. ‘‘I would cut 
cut off my right hand for her, and I 
can do nought.” 

Madama Tina grew thinner and 
paler and more shadow-like with every 
day which left her without news. She 
would not hearken to her doctor, or 
take any tonic or cordial. ‘‘ There is 
no cure for me,’’ she said, ‘‘save to 
hear the voice of my youngest born.” 

And perhaps that voice was for ever 
mute. 

‘*Hark ye, woman,” said the old 
doctor of the town to Nerina where she 
was beating linenin the river. ‘‘When- 
ever any letter comes to your lady you 
must bring it to me before she sees it, 
for if it give her bad news of the boy 
she will die on the stroke of it.” 

‘‘ Bring it to you?” said Nerina, 
doubtfully, 

‘* Aye, aye,” said the leech, ‘‘ for if 
Romanino have been shot, as we think, 
it must be broken to her gently, very 
gently; her heart is as weak as a 
thread of gossamer.” 

The leech, the only one in the little 


town, was an old friend of the family, 
a gray-haired, brown-faced, long, lean 
man, wrapped up, no matter what 
weather it was, in a large black cloak, 
with a slouch hat over his eyes. He 
was a familiar figure on the bastions 
and in the narrow streets, and kept a 
pharmacy where jars and vases and 
big-bellied bottles of old majolica were 
in company with bundles of dried sim- 
ples and herbs and charms of the mid- 
dle ages. He was greatly esteemed 
and respected. 

‘*How shall I know what 
comes from him ?”’ she asked. 
letters look alike to me.” 

‘* Then bring me all,” said Ser Lillo, 
as he was called by his sick folks. 
‘“°Tis a matter of life and death to 
Madama Tina. If she have a shock 
she will die of it.” 

And he argued the question so earn- 
estly, so frequently, and with such per- 
sistence that she felt as if her mistress’s 
life was in her hands. It was the let- 
ters, the cruel letters, which had been 
like a death-potion to her lady. 

‘*T have often a mind to fling them 
on the charcoal,” she said. ‘‘ They 
stab her to the heart like knives.” 

“No, no, that would be wrong,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘ They are not yours 
todestroy. Bring themtome. I will 
judge if they be such as will do her no 
harm. Of course whatever news they 
bring she must know it some time, but 
softly, gently, by slow degrees.”’ 

Was it right to do this? Nerina was 
perplexed. She always saw Ser Lillo 
respected and listened to by the inhab- 
itants. He was a learned man who 
read and wrote, and held the keys of 
the grave. She was a poor, ignorant 
soul. Could she dare put her judg- 
ment against his? She was torn in 
two by the doubt. 

‘*Tut, tut,’’ said the doctor, impa- 
tient after many a conflict with her. 
‘* Well, kill Madama Tina if you like, 
woman. ‘Tis for a good service that 
she housed you and fed you and taught 
you all these years! Go to, you wick- 
ed imbecile! Never dare to summon 
me to your aid when your lady shall 
lie a-dying ! ’ 
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By such stings and threats of cruel 
speech he made her believe that she 
would really cause the death of her 
mistress if she let her learn, unpre- 
pared, of the death or the imprisonment 
of her youngest boy. 

‘‘] fear me ’tis no little thing that 
Nina has done,” said the leech, darkly. 
‘* Tf he lives still he hides for his life, 
as all rebels do with a price put out for 
him. Aye, aye, a good lad, 1 know 
that, but misled and mistaken, and a 
gaol-bird, I fear, like so many of them 
nowadays, the young lunatics.” 

He so wrought with such dis- 
course upon Nerina’s terror of written 
messages, that he made her feel that 
she no more dared give her mistress 
a letter or a paper of any kind than she 
would dare to smite the cheek of the 
Virgin in the shrine above their door- 
way. When a letter at last came she 
met the postman midway in the street, 
snatched it from him, and hid it under 
her apron, and ran with it to the doc- 
tor. He took it inside his shop where 
she could not see what he did with it, 
and reappeared after fifteen minutes. 
The letter was closed, and to all ap- 
pearances was intact. 

‘*It is good news, but news of 
Gino,” he said. Gino was the eldest 
son. ‘‘ Take it to Madama, and, of 
course, you will say not a word of me.” 

The stout frame of Nerina trembled. 
She believed that he had read it, with- 
out opening it, by some occult power. 
Two other letters came; but those 
were from distant relatives, there was 
nothing from Romanino. They passed 
through the doctor’s deft fingers, and 
Madama Tina was never the wiser. 

Only Nerina became afraid to meet 
her eyes. The doctor had told her 
that she did right in obeying him, but 
her conscience told her she did wrong. 

The summer months passed away 
and it became autumn, and still there 
was no tidings of Romanino. 

One evening, when she was drawing 
up water at the well on the rampart, 
in the silence and gloaming, whilst the 
bells tolled for vespers, a young man, 
a stranger, came out of the thicket of 
laurel and oleander and whispered 





timidly, when he was close to hear 
ear : 

‘*Good woman, you are Nerina Tac- 
cari, the servant of Madama Caterina 
Lorenzetti, are you not ?”’ 

Nerina set her full pail with a clang 
on the parapet of the well, and an- 
swered curtly, looking askance at the 
unknown questioner, that she was so. 

‘Give her this when she is alone,” 
said the youth, and slid a note into her 
hand, and made off again towards the 
shelter of the laurels and oleanders. 

** Stop!” cried Nerina. But he did 
not stop, and was lost to sight on the 
shadows and foliage. The note re- 
mained in her hand. She would have 
looked at a dust-adder with less terror. 
‘Tt must tell us of Ser Nino,” she 
thought, in the shrewdness which love 
begets. 

In front of the well was a steep 
flight of steps which led down into a 
street below. In that street was the 
shop of the apothecary. She hesitated 
a moment, her heart beating wildly 
against her leathern stays; then she 
put her pail on the rim of the well to 
await her return, and ran down the 
two score of granite steps worn by the 
feet of many generations, and rushed 
into the dark, pungent-smelling den 
where Ser Lillo was lighting the oil- 
wick of his red lantern. 

‘*See, see!” she said with a gasp. 
‘*This must be from our Romanino. 
*Twas given me just now by someone 
who ran away.” 

A keen eagerness flashed over the 
thin, hard face of the old man, brief 
as the flicker of a flame. He snatched 
the missive and glanced at it. It was 
unsealed. In a moment he returned it 
to her. 

‘*Good news,” he said cheerfully. 
‘Take it to Madama, ’twill be the 
best of cordials.” 

Nerina crossed herself, then laughed 
with joy all over her brown face. She 
went like lightning up the flight of 
steps, snatched up her pail, and went 
home. 

In another ten minutes her lady 
learnt that her youngest born would 
be with her at midnight. 





‘*T shall come to the garden door,” 
the note said. ‘‘ Tell Nerina to watch 
for me, for if I am taken it will be 
seven years of prison. I have been 
sentenced by the Military Court, but 
have escaped.”’ 

At midnight she and Madama Tina 
were awaiting in the little damp garden 
behind the house, which opened by a 
postern door on the bastion. As the 
stroke of midnight sounded from the 
church clock a young voice whispered, 
very low: 

‘“°Tis I—Nina. Are you there ?” 

Nerina wrenched the heavy door 
open ; the mother pressed forward and 
fell into her son’s arms. 

At the same moment three Commun- 
al guards seized him, leaping from the 
shelter of the laurel thicket on the 
rampart. They dragged him out from 
his mother’s arms and struck her ser- 
vant to the ground. 

Nerina gathered herself up, blind, 
sick, reeling. 

‘* Beasts! How did you know ?” 

The guards laughed brutally, and 
dragged Romanino away in the gloom 
of the faint oil-light, their pistols held 
to his temples, their hand-cuffs on his 
wrists. 

Madama Tina had dropped to the 
ground in a syncope. She was carried 
into her house and into her chamber. 
She died in an hour’s time. 

The doctor stood by her bed, having 
spent all his science in vain. He seem- 
ed kind, pitying, wise. 

‘*My poor soul, you should go to 
your room and rest after such a shock,”’ 
he said to Nerina, where she sat mute 
by the corpse. 

She had never spoken a word since 
the seizure of Romanino. It was now 
late in the forenoon. She stared at 
him continually, with her dry, fierce 
eyes, and the gaze made him uneasy 
and troubled. 

‘*T can do no more good here,” he 
said with regret, a little later, and 
rose and left the chamber of death. 
The parish priest accompanied him. 

All the last services of life were ren- 
dered that night by the servant to her 
mistress. No other hand but her ser- 
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vant’s touched the body of Madama 
Tina. All the thirty hours which fol- 
lowed Nerina watched by the bed, 
watched by the bier, seemed dumb, 
seemed deaf, seemed blind. 

When all was over, and she alone 
had been the mourner at the tomb, her 
head covered, and her face muffled in a 
black, woollen shawl, she slunk like a 
lost, wounded animal under the shad- 
ow of the church, where her lady had 


been left forever, laid in her leaden 
coffin beside the dust of her fore- 
fathers. 


Distinct, in the bewildered torment 
of her thoughts, one supreme idea 
stood out as written in fire. How had 
they known? Who had told them of 
Romanino’s return ? 

As she went slowly across the few 
score of yards that separated the 
church from the house which had 
sheltered her through so many years, 
she saw a lean, black, tall form pass- 
ing across the roadway. It was the 
figure of the apothecary. A sudden 
light like that of an electric flash 
through a murky night pierced the 
stupor of her dull brain. There was the 
traitor—there ! 

With a bound she was upon him, 
her hands clutched his shoulders, her 
tearless, hollow eyes blazed into his. 

** You sold their secret !” 

Startled and thrown off his guard 
by the sudden charge, he stammered 
denial, grew livid, shook in all his 
limbs. 

** You sold their secret !” 

‘“ No, no,” he muttered. ‘‘ No, no! 
What I did I did from duty. The law 
must be obeyed.” ; 

‘* You sold their secret !” 

It was as clear to her as though a 
voice from heaven or from hell spoke in 
her ear. He had laid his trap for her 
to learn the truth for the law-makers, 
and had been paid by the law like 
Judas. Hehad made her betray the 
dead. He had made her betray the 
living. 

‘* You sold their secret !” she said for 
the fourth time, and she read his guilt 
upon his face where the yellow flicker 
of his lamp before the shrine fell on it. 
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‘© Ah, wretch! Ah, beast! Ah, 
Judas !” she screamed in his ear, and 
with all her might she clutched him in 
her strong arms and swept him off his 
feet as though he were a broken, root- 
less tree. 

With whirling force, as though a 
mountain storm had entered her and 
lent her all its power, she propelled 
him across the roadway, still lifting 
him off his feet, and bearing him to- 
wards the river wall. 

He struggled in vain to free himself 
and to shake off her hold. He was a 
weakly and aged man, a coward al- 
ways, and more than ever a coward 
now, through quivering consciousness 


of guilt. As a hurricane sweeps dead 
wood before it, she drove him across 
the width of the rampart road, and 
with the natural strength which was in 
her, intensified a hundredfold by agony, 
remorse and hate, she lifted his frail 
body over the low wall above the 
river, and plunged with him into the 
river below. 

The water was deep with the first 
rainfalls of autumn. They sank to- 
gether like stones. In the morning 
their bodies were found half a mile 
lower down the torrent; the hands of 
Nerina were close locked round the 
old man’s shoulders, her teeth were 
fastened in his throat. 


A MOTHER’S TOUCH. 


A WANTON heart—thus did I muse at first— 
The momentary whim her Soul’s Desire appears ; 
No shame betrayed ; regret unfelt ; she fears 
Not, quaffing Life’s hot Wines with sensuous thirst ; 
An unblest lot—I almost said accursed ; 
For God had lavished Beauty, Grace and Wit 
With open hand ; most dangerous gift to fit 
Such form and mind, if Virtue be unnursed. 


Her story told, I wondered much and long, 
How she, when fallen so, could yet, withal, appear 
So womanly ; her eye undimmed ; no tear ; 
Nor e’en excuse made she for wooing Wrong. 
‘Tis pictured never thus in tale and song. 
She hinted not of change for future life, 
And spurned contentment as a happy wife ; 
In such a sphere she never could belong. 


And, so, I knew her thus as time went by, 
She joyous seemed always and smiling ; satisfied 
To seek her pleasures through acquaintance wide ; 
No shadow on her face; nor care, nor sigh. 
What less than Happiness could this imply ? 
A sweet caress—not man’s, nor passionate— 
This touch of Love Unsought (Came it too late ?) 
Tear-stained her cheek, gave to her life the lie. 





Brenton A. Macnab. 
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OULD any man standing shadow- 
less under the sun on December 
25th, no matter in what part of the 
earth, be able to realize that it is 
Christmas Day? Could any sailor, 
who had used the sea for forty years, 
of which he had spent thirty-five 
Christmas Days upon the ocean, gather 
into his understanding the shore-going 
significance of December 25th as 
Christmas Day? On what should he 
base his memories and expectations ? 
On a handful of currants for his dark 
and greasy duff? There is noelement 
of festivity in the harness cask. The 
beef is as hard and bitter on Christ- 
mas Day as it was on Good Friday. 
Still does the weevil, even on Christ- 
mas Day writhe in its sepulchre of 
biscuit. It is true that in some of the 
mail lines a sort of plum duff is served 
out to the sailors, and the freezing 
compartment may supply the captain 
with an excuse for giving the men, on 
Christmas Day, something more than 
‘* Harriet Lane.” 

What is ‘‘ Harriet Lane ” ? asks the 
landlubber. A woman of this name 
was murdered in Liverpool, and the 
sailors, to this hour, hold that her re- 
mains are still served out to them in 
the shape of canned meat. 

But when we talk of the sailor we 
must think of the merchant steam 
tramp. The second mate of a tramp 
of fifteen hundred tons told me the 
other evening that he had crossed the 
Atlantic in mid-winter in quiet, almost 
warm weather throughout the passage, 
though it had blown with hurricane 
force before the ship started, and blew 
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with nutricane.ferce very. shortly atter 
her arrival. I said to him: 

‘* No difference was made in my time 
in the Christmas fare of the forecastle, 
unless it might have been a cupful of 
raisins for the crew’s pudding. How 
do you fare now on Christmas Day?” 

‘*Not so well as you did,” he ans- 
wered, ‘‘ because rum was served out 
to you, and that is denied to us.” 

‘* You got no extra rations, then?” 

‘No, nor extra time below. I re- 
lieved the bridge at eight bells in the 
forenoon watch. It was Christmas 
Day. I sat down, put on my palm, 
and began to stitch at a weather- 
cloth. Four Dagos and two Fins 
formed our crew. Three in a watch! 
It was mild weather for that time of 
year, and a Fin was at the wheel, and 
two Dagos were painting the bulwarks. 
When I had done with my weather- 
cloth I left the bridge, took a pot and 
paint-brush, and painted the bulwarks 
along with the Dagos.” 

‘““Who looked after the ship?” 
said I. 

‘* She looked after herself,” he ans- 
wered. 

‘* Hard work, I suppose, all day 
long?” said I, ‘‘and nothing better 
for the men to eat on Christmas Day 
than the regular fok’sle fare ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Those 
bluddy foreigners are shipped for ill- 
treatment,” said the second mate. 

‘“You can boot ’em, and make ’em run 
and leave their wages behind ’em. If 
Christmas Day isn’t kept for the Eng- 
ligh sailor, why should it be kept for 
the foreigners who fill our ships? 
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Hard work!” he continued. ‘‘ See 
here,” said he. ‘‘ Those men were 
kept hard at work all Christmas Day, 
and when the evening came a Dago 
who had been toiling eight hours took 
his trick at the wheel. I had charge 
of the ship. The skipper lay boozed 
in his cabin. I set my course by a 
star, and we were then going about 
nine knots. That is to say, my course 
being, call it E. by N. Y%N., 1 fixeda 
Star Close against the pole-tmast «o save 
myself the trouble of coustaniiy look- 
ing at the coinpass. - Suddenly I.saw 
that star sliding away cn the weather- 
beam. I sprang to the wheel, and 
found the man standing upright, sound 
asleep, grasping the spokes. I kicked 
him into life and yelled with all my 
lungs: ‘Hard a-port!’ The beggar 
tried to put the helm hard a-starboard. 
He didn’t understand English, especial- 
ly the language of the wheel, so with 
another kick I drove him clear of the 
spokes and brought the ship to her 
course.”’ 

‘* A festive Christmas !”’ said I. 

‘You will get no Christmas where 
the shipowner is,” he answered. 

Now, this is true, though not of the 
great mail lines, and I defy any ship- 
owner to contradict the statement. Of 
all the myths ever begotten by ignor- 
ance in active conjunction with salt 
water the most ridiculous myth is the 
myth of Christmas Day at sea. Upon 
what is it based? I have some knowl- 
edge of sea life and sea literature, and 
protest I do not understand why people 
ashore should think that Christmas 
Day is kept by the sailors at sea on 
board the cargo ship, whether steam 
or sail. Though the ocean teems with 
tradition, I find no tradition of Christ- 
mas Day in its abounding annals. 
Lieutenant Bassett, of the United 
States Navy, compiled, in 1885, an in- 
teresting volume about the legends and 
superstitions of sailors, and though he 
looked very deep into letters, ancient 
and modern, he could find no more to 
say about Christmas Day at sea than 
this: ‘No fishing is done in Sweden 
on Christmas, but the nets are set that 
night for luck.” Andthis: ‘A ship 





with sails set is still carried in Christ- 
mas processions in Siberia, with the 
figure of a saint seated on it.” This is 
all that Lieutenant Bassett can find to 
say about Christmas in a volume five 
hundred and five pages big. 

In truth, Christmas is not a sea- 
going day; it is a shore-going day. 
Did any sailor in all his going a-fishing 
ever see a sirloin of beef carried into 
the fok’sle on Christmas Day? Did 
ever he see the procession of good 
cheer making its way down the fore- 
scuttle swelled by a turkey and a black 
plum-pudding ? He may have dreamt 
darkly of such things. He may have 
seen plum-puddings in shop windows 
ashore, and guessed that they were 
eaten at home once a year. He may 
have seen dead turkeys hung up in 
shops, but his experience of beef so 
greatly differs from the experience of 
the same thing by the landsman that it 
may be doubted whether if a sailor saw 
a sirloin of beef he would know what 
it was. 

But does the sailor miss much by the 
shipowner’s omission of Christmas 
Day as a few hours of festival in the 
forecastle calendar? What Christmas 
Day signifies to us who live ashore we 
all know. The boys are at home, and 
the house is chaotic. The cook gave 
notice last month, and the housemaid 
prepares the Christmas meal with the 
help of a charwoman and half a bottle 
of gin. Tradesmen dream softly in 
church of the little accounts they are 
going to render shortly, and our 
dreams of those accounts are not soft. 
If Jack goes without his plum-pudding 
he, at least, likewise goes without the 
obligations of the plum-pudding. He 
is not waited upon by the water com- 
pany’s man ; the patient dustman takes 
no heed of him ; the postman does not 
expect from him the annual tip. It is 
never rent-day with the sailor, and the 
tax-collector need not call twice for the 
poor rates. 

I have passed several Christmas 
Days upon the wide waters, and never 
realized that it was Christmas Day, or 
even thought of it. Why should I 
have thought of that which could not 
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come without excitation of memory ? 
Had the Captain called all hands aft 
and addressed them thus: 

‘* My lads, to-day is Christmas Day, 
and I mean that you shall celebrate it 
just as though you were all ashore, 
living in first-rate homes. The steward 
has my orders to serve out plenty of 
flour, raisins and suet, and some of the 
best cabin eatables. I have also order- 
ed the butcher to kill a pig for you, for, 
as I cannot give you roast beef, you 
shall have plenty of roast pork, and | 
trust, my lads, you'll enjoy the crack- 
ling. Half a bottle of rum will also be 
served out toeachman. Now, my lads, 
go forward and enjoy yourselves.”’ 

Had such a festive passage as this 
occurred on Christmas Day it would 
have sharpened to my understanding 
the dull perception that it was Decem- 
ber 25th, and, therefore, Christmas 
Day at home. But these freaks of 
idealistic sea-life happen only on board 
whalers, which were held in such con- 
tempt by sailors in my time that you 
will find Dana, in ‘‘ Two Years Before 
the Mast,” feebly apologizing to the 
people of New Bedford for the disgust 
he expresses in his immortal book for 
the whaleman as a sailor. 

In the first voyage I made, my Christ- 
mas Day happened in the Kingdom of 
Christmas—at least, in the Southern 
realms of the white-haired old monarch. 
We were hove-to off the Horn, and our 
latitude was 58deg.S. The longitude 
does not make much difference when 
the South Shetlands are not far off. 
We had ice ahead, and ice abeam, and 
ice astern. Ice as big as St. Paul’s. 

Ice like huge tomb-stones. Ice like 
the Turkish mosque, like the spire 
under which we worship, like the 
Lion’s Rump at Table Bay. We were 
hove-to under a close-reefed main-top- 
sail, and fore-topmast stay sail, and 
the ship soared and sank, and King 
Christmas roared with laughter in her 
shrouds, and we had plenty of daylight 
in which to see the rushing snow, to 
feel the barbs of the ice-lance, and to 
watch the majestic altitude of the Paci- 
fic surge. The galley fire was washed 
out. The cook could do no business, 
and lay drunk and harmless in bed on a 
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pint and a half of rum which he had 
stolen from Heaven knows what or 
where. What did I get for my Christ- 
mas dinner? We had been hove-to for 
three days, and all this time the galley- 
fire had been washed out, and we had 
eaten up every vestige of cold remains. 
My Christmas dinner, then, was a ship’s 
biscuit honey-combed with worms, on 
which I pasted some salt butter, and 
this butter I sweetened with foot-sugar. 
There was no cold tea even, nothing 
but cold water, the stinking water of 
the scuttle-butt. My people at home, 
no doubt, eating roast beef and plum- 
pudding, drank to the safe return of 
the absent little midshipman, and the 
dear old mother would, of course, be- 
lieve that, like herself, he was faring 
very well indeed on this same Christ- 
mas Day. 

Of course, it was supposed to be 
midsummer with us off the Horn. Ask 
the sailor what he thinks of midsum- 
mer in latitude 58 deg. S., or if he isa 
steamboat man and cannot answer, let 
the reader follow Commodore Wilkes’s 
narrative and turn the pages of Church- 
ill—Hakluyt probably being a little 
too venerable and untrustworthy when 
it comes to wonders, such as rainbows 
and ice mountains, and the manatee 
mermaid. 

Many are the delusions which fill the 
page of the sea book, and none is more 
delusive than the landsman’s idea 
about Christmas Day at sea. And yet 
sailors enjoy delusions which do not, 
in any way, refer to Christmas Day. 
One of the delusions is that a sailor’s 
personal narrative of what he has seen 
and done and heard, whether in a steam 
tramp or in a sailing ship, will excite 
wide-felt sympathy and interest, and be 
devoured in particular by the ladies. I 
am an old hand, and beg to caution 
Jack. If he wants to be interesting he 
must not be too nautical, and he must 
seize the petticoat to the fore-lift, and 
keep that signal flying, or his book, 
superior to anything by Marrayat, 
Cooper, Herman Melville and Michael 
Scott, will go the way of many other 
books, profoundly accurate, full of 
extraordinary descriptions, and un- 
readable ashore. 
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A TRUE STORY OF LOWER CANADA. 
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Poised for an instant in the Master’s hand, 
Body and Soul like to a compass stand— 

The Body turning round the central Soul, 
He makes a little circle in the Sand. 


I HAD been combining work and 
pleasure most delightfully for three 
August weeks. Every afternoon, as 
the sun inclined to the mountain and 
shade could be had under the north- 
western river-bank, I paddled my bass- 
wood canoe far up the Yamaska into 
the sunset, and turning came down 
with the current close to the southern 
shore, sometimes brushing against 
lance-like reeds and swaying willow 
boughs, and again being swept slightly 
from my course by an infantile eddy 
playing beside a huge granite boulder. 

Every evening, at the Pointe-des- 
Fourches, | saw two figures against 
the afterglow, one, an old woman in 
‘‘habitant”’ dress of grey homespun, 
with apron and Normandy cap of snowy 
linen; the other, a man, evidently an 
invalid, always gazing intently down 
the river toward the falls. At last my 
curiosity reached such a pitch that I 
drove fifteen miles across the ‘‘ terre- 
noire’ or burnt lands to the one well 
informed man in the Seignory, a 
clergyman, enthusiastic in country 
work, therefore young, and a great 
favourite among his peasant parish- 
ioners. 

‘*This is truly kind,’’ he said, lead- 
ing my horse from between the buggy 
shafts to the sweet smelling haystack 
by the snake fence. 

‘*Don’t mention it, old chap,” I 
said, feeling guilty. ‘‘Never mind 
water, he had a ten minutes’ drink at 
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St. David’s Creek,” and I led my host 
from the yard. 

A few moments later we were smok- 
ing comfortably on the wide verandah 
overlooking the brilliant garden spread 
beneath us like an Eastern rug. 

‘* By Jove! this is a perfect spot,’” 
I said. ‘‘ Are you your own gardener?” 

He smiled happily. ‘‘ Butcher, bak- 
er, gardener, everything but tailor. I 
suppose you think this a strange life 
for a university man, but the field is 
enormous for good work, and one 
meets with golden natures that repay 
one occasionally.” 

The conversation was heading my 
way. ‘‘ Your parish includes ‘ Pointe- 
des-Fourches,’ I believe ?”’ 

‘Yes, a rich hunting ground for 
you ornithologists—Do you gothere?” 

‘* Not as yet, but pass every night. 
By the way, I regularly see two peo- 
ple at the extreme point before dew- 
fall; who the dickens are they ?” 

Lampton’s face changed perceptibly, 
and his voice was low and sad as he 
replied: ‘‘ Poor Léon Galarneau and 
Mére Gendron. It’s an awfully pa- 
thetic story, Yorke. The poor chap is 
only twenty-seven, handsome as a 
Greek god, one of Nature’s noblemen, 
and dying by inches—acute rheumat- 
ism, phthisis, lungs gone. Fortun- 
ately an uncle in the States left hima 
little money. Only a ‘‘habitant,” but 
with the exquisite responsiveness to 
Nature of a Taine, and manners of 
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‘ancien Régime.” 
liar affinity between us. 
Catholic, and one of the purest, truest 
Christians on God’s earth. No, old 
man I cannot tell you his story.” 


There is a pecu- 
He is a Roman 


‘Can I not try for birds about 
there, and meet him,” I said. 

‘“No; when passing to-morrow 
evening, go ashore to the right of the 
Fisherman’s creel. You will find a 
small sand beach. Give him this.” 

He pencilled a few lines on an ‘‘Ice 
Cream Social”’ ticket, and handed it to 
me. 

‘‘ Interest him in your work. I am 
sure you will find much in common and 
in time appreciate him as I do.” 


The following evening I came down 
the river earlierthan usual. Yes, they 
were there. I found the landing place, 
and, after pulling out my canoe, stepped 
quickly up a bank, daintily fringed 
with golden rod and fern. To this day 
golden-rod softens and fills me with 
sorrow as vaguely sweet as its own 


scent. The woman came protectively 
forward. 

‘*Que voulez-vous, M’sieu?” she 
asked. 


[ bowed as to a duchess, for her 
worn old face was noble. 

‘*Monsieur Lampton gave me this 
for Monsieur Galarneau, Madame.” 

She laid her hand gently on the 
dreamer’s shoulder. They spoke to- 
gether for a moment, then she signed 
tome. Never will I forget that man’s 
face. Clear olive skin, waving hair 
black as night and fine as a sable 
brush, perfect nose, and eyes terribly 
sad but of wonderful beauty. The 
mouth thinly delicate, rather drawn by 
constant pain, but as I discovered after- 
wards, capable of the gentlest, soulful 
smile I have ever seen. 

‘*The friend of M’sieu Lampton is 
‘certainement’ most welcome. Par- 
don my not having the power to rise. 
Ah! M’sieu speaks French, that is 
good.” 

The peaceful evening that followed 
was the pre-runner of many. Thesun 
went down behind Beloeil Mountain, 
leaving a golden halo above thecrouch- 
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ing giant’s head, birds throbbed the 
air with full evensong, boatloads of 
silver-voiced ‘‘ habitants” swept past, 
singing their plaintive minor folk-songs; 
while from the tin-roofed ‘‘ Paroisse,” 
far across the yellow wheatfields, came, 
soothingly, the low-toned Angelus. 


Il. 
‘*Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 

Whose loves in higher love endure.” 

A week passed and such was that 
man’s unconscious fascination, that 
every sunset found me at his feet on 
the grassy point. One glorious Sep- 
tember day | wheeled him to the pine- 
wood some distance from his cottage. 
He had been more silent than usual, 
and I was drowsily watching an in- 
dustrious woodpecker through blue 
wreaths of cigar-smoke, when his sad 
voice broke the silence. 

‘*Would the poor story of my life 
interest you, my friend? For some 
indefinable reason, the desire to tell it 
to you is strong upon me this after- 
noon.” 

I looked into those deep mournful 
eyes, mine answering his question. 
For a second our hands met, and he 
began. 

‘* Yorke—four years ago there came 
to Sainte Cecile an English lady and 
her two daughters. The elder, Jeanne, 
most clever and an artiste, the other— 
mon Dieu—fair as a lily of St. Joseph 
and only eighteen. 1 was engaged as 
their ‘guide’ and took them far up 
the river, to the burning ‘Terre-noire,’ 
and sometimes up the mountain. Fre- 
quently, while Madame and Jeanne 
sketched, Félice and I explored the 
woods about them. Then, to me, the 
woods were Heaven, the birds messen- 
gers of the Angels, and the murmur- 
ing pines their gentle benediction. 
Mon Dieu! | suffered the pain divine. 
My face would flush and my eyes burn 
with the mere touch of her small hand 
as we climbed some giant boulder or 
crossed some singing trout-stream. 
This went on for some weeks, when to 
me it came that Félice loved me. She 
laughed more softly, and no longer 
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desired to be always moving. Instead, 
we sat in constrained silence, she work- 
ing daintily, I carving with my knife, 
or lying on the deep moss watching 
her in secret. At last the dénouement 
came. I had taken them to the lake 
on the mountain. Madame and Jeanne 
remained behind to sketch and sent us 
around the bluff for Cardinal flowers. 
I jumped from the grassy ledge to the 
pebbly shore below and turned to assist 
Félice ; she, flushed, tried to jump, and 
her skirt, catching in some ‘ Bois 
tortu,’ she might have fallen heavily, 
but I caught her in my arms. Nom de 
Dieu—the exquisite agony of that 
moment—so young we were and mad 
with love.” 

Here he stopped, breathing heavily, 
then resumed with a tremor in his 
voice— 

‘“That evening I went to Madame 
and told her all. You can imagine 
her anger—she drove me forth despair- 
ing, and cruelly hurt. 

** All next day clouds gathered, the 
air was sulphurous and at dark the 
storm broke. I had not left my house, 
and was sitting with my aching head 
buried in my hands, when my dog 
barked, the door opened, and Félice 
stood in the doorway! Trembling, 
wet, but with shining eyes. 

‘¢*]T have come to you, my darling,’ 
was all she said in her charming patois, 
and using that perfect English love- 
word. 

‘* With one bound | had her in my 
arms—but I cannot tell you of our joy, 
our perfect happiness, it was too sacred. 
My life was crowned and never king on 
throne of gold experienced such bliss. 


‘The summer passed to us as swift- 
ly as the swallow’s flight. My Dear 
One’s sister had sent her clothes and a 
little money before their hurried depar- 
ture from the country. Our life was 
idyllic. She taught me the ways and 
language of her people. I showed her 
how to bake in our brick oven—Dieu, 
how gracefully those small hands man- 
aged the heavy wooden bread shovel— 
cast a fly, and rowed a boat. God in 
Heaven, we were happy. I occasion- 
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ally acted as guide to a day’s fishing 
or hunting party, but every leisure 
moment we spent together, sometimes 
working in our small garden, or pre- 
paring our home for the coming winter. 

‘* As the days grew shorter and the 
cold increased, my Félice became pale, 
her spirits flagged, and, at times, a 
trace of tears caused me untold agony. 
Then when the cruel winter gripped us, 
and the nails sprang like pistol shots 
in the still clear night, she would moan 
and cry in her sleep. Dear brave 
heart, she never knew my sufferings 
as I listened. 

‘* Think of it, Yorke, unaccustomed 
to our bitter climate—and—in poor 
health.” 

His voice broke with deep emotion— 
‘*God alone knows what she, formerly 
surrounded by every luxury and for 
whom I would have given my life’s 
blood, suffered uncomplainingly. Her 
incoherent murmurings in her sleep 
grew constant—developed into delir- 
ium. Mother of God, it was awful. I 
got Mére Gendron, who worshipped 
her. Lampton came. She smiled sweet- 
ly, pitifully, disguising her loneliness. 
Yorke, it broke my heart, I loved her 
so, and she—my wife—was wearying 
of my love. Had it not been for the 
coming child I would have died wil- 
lingly and left her free. So time went 
on, and late in March the thaws came 
and winter passed away. In April the 
ice broke, and great green-white 
masses floated swiftly down the black, 
swollen river, grinding boat-houses to 
matchwood, and carrying away every- 
thing in their course. Félice now sel- 
dom spoke, and her eyes had a wild, 
stricken look that cut me to the heart. 
The roar of the Falls fascinated her, 
she said it reminded her of some of 
Wagner’s music, that it was a spirit 
chorus calling her. 

‘* Distracted with sorrow and de- 
spair, I started one morning, before 
the dawn, to Sainte Cécile; I would 
cable for her sister. But the bridge 
was gone and the ford impassable, so 
I was -obliged to turn back reaching 
our home two hours after I had 
started. 
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‘* What was my horror to find Félice 
had gone out, apparently without stock- 
ings and in her night-dress! At the 
door the roar of the Falls struck 
meaningly on my ears! Iran to the 
point, Oh, my God, my God! Far 
down the river, kneeling in our old 
boat—her golden hair blowing about 
her—swept Felice to her death. 

‘*] shrieked like a madman, and 
flung myself into the icy water, swim- 
ming as only I could swim. She never 
looked back. Men called from the 
shore, but on she whirled—faster—ever 
faster—and I lost sight of her as some- 
thing glittering and sharp struck me 
into unconsciousness. 


‘“*Yes, my dog held me until help 
came. For weeks I lay between life 
and death, and finally emerged the 
wreck you see before you. 

‘* They found my love. Ah, God ! 
broken and quite lifeless. She lies 
where we had so often watched the 
waters meet. You know the place. 

‘* My only desire is that Félice will 
soon come for me. Surely, in God’s 
home, where all is warmth and pain 
unknown, she will be mine again. 
Throughout my long and lonely wait- 
ing I have prepared for our meet- 
ing. May the Holy Mother intercede 
for me ! 
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‘* Your good priest wrote her peo- 
ple, and the sweet Jeanne sent me 
this.” 

I took the miniature reverently from 
his trembling hand. 

** Good God! Phyllis Anstruther ! ” 
I cried. 

** You knew Félice ?”’ 

‘* Love for her drove me from civil- 
ization,” I replied, thoughtlessly and 
bitterly. 

‘*Dear friend,” the thin hand fell 
gently on my shoulder, ‘‘ our good God 
must have sent you.” 


‘*]T know, transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit, other where.” 


I never left him again. 

As Autumn’s hectic bloom faded from 
the maples we knew the end was near. 
One wild night, as he lay before the 
fire, and the last storm of the season 
rolled overhead, a wailing gust of wind 
blew wide the door as a white glare of 
lightning illumined the outer darkness. 
With a joyous cry the dying man rose 
to his feet, stretching out wide, wel- 
coming arms—‘‘ Félice—Pour moi !” 
he cried, and fell forward on his face. 

A red stain on the white pine floor, 
and Leon’s patient waiting was over. 
Had Phyllis come for him ? 

I think so. 

Jane Fayrer Taylor. 


THE CANADIAN WINTER. 


6) SEASON sparkling for the young and strong ! 
When forest leaves are scatter’d far and wide— 

When merry hearts the frosty airs deride 

To grasp the joys that to thy days belong! 

What chime of bells ! What clink of steel along 

The glinting ice! What shout and swinging stride 

Of snow-shoers ! What frolic on the slide! 

Oh ! for all these we hail thee with a song! 

Here breeds a race for every wind that blows : 

And worthy of the flag that o’er them floats 

Hath been the answer of their lusty throats 

When challeng’d by o’erwhelming host of foes. 

They ken the tone of Kipling’s bugle notes, 

The bairns of Our Lady of the Snows ! 





T. R. E. McInnes. 
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HEN the Editor of THe CANADIAN 
MAGAZINE asked me to write an 
article on the City of Paris, as a sort 
of verbal decoration for some drawings 
I had made for his journal, I confess 
that I felt flattered. We all do when we 
are asked to do something which is not 
altogether in the line of our usual oc- 
cupation, and no matter how indiffer- 
ently we do it, we feel that Providence 
has been very unkind in not discover- 
ing to us earlier our ability to shine in 
this our undoubted vocation. 

As time has gone on however, (and 
it is a considerable period since the ar- 
ticle was suggested to me), a sense of 
my own incapacity has gradually grown 
on me, and I fear that if any more ar- 
ticles in the meantime appear in other 
magazines on the ‘‘ City of Dreyfus,” 
there will be little if anything new lett 
to say, or even an opportunity of say- 
ing old thing's in a new way. 

In the limited space of a magazine 
article devoted to a subject upon which 
volumes have been written, it is per- 
haps superfluous to say that a great 
deal of interesting matter must be left 
untouched ; and, as it is impossible to 
please everyone in a matter of choice, 
if I seem to skip about rather aim- 
lessly, and hold some dishes back, the 
fault must not be attributed to the 
larder so much as to the size of the 
table. 

Paris practically was born upon the 
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Ile de la Cité, the largest island in the 
Seine, which was in early days known 
as Lutece. It began to reach out 
about the time of the Roman invasion 
of Gaul, and continued steadily to ab- 
sorb the scattered dwellings and ham- 
lets on either side of the river, until at 
the present day the city, which had 
origin in a few fishermen’s huts clus- 
tered about a cathedral which has been 
an ecclesiastical centre for fourteen 
centuries, dominates the affairs of a 
Republic numbering some forty mil- 
lions. 

Formerly there were two small 
islets, not more than mere rocks, 
which broke the force of the current 
flowing seaward. These were joined 
to the main island in the reign of 
Henri III, when the Pont Neuf was 
commenced with a view to connecting 
the islands with the mainland, although 
it was not until the reign of Henri IV, 
some twenty-five years later, that it 
was completed to both banks of the 
river. 

After it was finished, Henri, then in 
the height of his popularity, conceived 
the idea of immortalizing himself by 
erecting his statue upon the open space 
created by the joining of the islands. 
The work was entrusted to a sculptor 
named Franqueville, and was to have 
been cast by John of Bologna, but 
death allowed the sculptor to get no 
farther than the modelling of the 
horse. 

Tacca, a pupil of Franqueville, was 
employed to carry out the work of his 
master, but had accomplished nothing 
when, two years later, Henri was as- 
sassinated. In 1613, however, Tacca 
completed the statue, spurred on, no 
doubt, by the promise of large rewards, 
and when, after various vicissitudes 
and delays, the work was received from 
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THE SAINTE CHAPELLE FROM THE PONT NEUF. 
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Italy and placed in position, the like- 
ness was so good that for years it be- 
came a sort of shrine before which the 
poorer classes came to present peti- 
tions and solicit the good offices of the 
departed monarch. The present statue 
on this spot dates only from the re- 
storation, however, the original having 
been made into cannon during the 
revolution of 1792. But here to-day, 
as years ago, acrobats and strong men 
gather to give exhibitions of their 
prowess, and incidentally to gather in 
a few sous from the light-hearted and 
enthusiastic audience. The bridge is 
still one of the most picturesque re- 
mains of old Paris, although it has 
been much changed 
at different times, 
and from it is to be 
had one of the most 
enchanting views. 
Looking up the river 
the long lines of the 
Louvre lose them- 
selves in the rich foli- 
age of the Tuileries 
Gardens, above 
which, upon an emin- 
ence at a turn in the 
river, rise the twin 
towers of the Troca- 
dero. Farther onare 
the hills of Meudon, 
upon whose slopes 
Rabelais ministered 
and wrote. Cross- 
ing to the other 
side of the bridge, 
on the arches that reach from the 
Isle de la Cité to the south bank we 


have another fine prospect. The set- 


ting sun is flooding the towers of 


Notre Dame with crimson and gold, 
while nearer at hand the single delicate 
spire of the Saint Chapelle towers 
above the surrounding roofs and points 
to the topmost heavens. Below in the 


river lay lazily sleeping a fleet of 


barges from Rouen, or perhaps one or 
two great unwieldy scows being filled 
with ashes and refuse to be dumped 
farther down. The entrance to the 
Saint Chapelle is close to the Palais de 
Justice, but I think that the view from 
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the Port Neuf is superior to any near 
hand view that can be obtained of it. 

In 1242 St. Louis employed Monter- 
ceaux the architect to prepare a build- 
ing worthy to receive and enshrine 
those sacred relics, the Crown of 
Thorns and a portion of the True Cross 
which he had received from the Em- 
peror of Constantinople, and the Saint 
Chapelle was the result. 

It is considered one of the most per- 
fect specimens of its kind in existence, 
and I have listened to many a lengthy 
architectural discourse on its fine points 
by some of my student friends, the re- 
petition of which I do not feel justified 
in imposing upon you. One of the 
little towers to the 
side still contains the 
wooden stairway by 
which Louis IX (the 
Saint) ascended when 
he proposed to take 
the sacred relic from 
its resting place, and 
expose it to the peo- 
ple. These relics are 
now in the treasury 
of Notre Dame, and 
the Saint Chapelle 
has instead the head 
of St. Louis, which 
formerly was retained 
by the treasury of St. 
Denis. [t also con- 
tains the tombstone 
of Jacques Boileau, 
the poet, which forms 
part of the pavement, 
although I am not in a position to say 
whether the remains are there or not. 

It will not be necessary to more than 
mention some of the public buildings, 
which have their foundations fixed in 
the rock of the Cité. There is the 
Palais de Justice brought prominently 
before the notice of the reading public 
by the reports of the Zola trial in con- 
nection with the Dreyfus affair, and 
from here to the Conciergerie is not a 
far cry, especially when one considers 
that according to French law a man is 
guilty until he can prove himself inno- 
cent. 

Then again, if the rigours of con- 
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finement in this famous prison are such 
that the constitution breaks down, why 
it is only a stone’s throw to the Hotel 
Dieu (the hospital) ; or a little farther 
on to the Morgue, and on the way be- 
tween these two, by a slight stretch of 
the imagination, one may have all the 
comforts that the church can bestow 
on the passing soul through the offices 
of Notre Dame. 

The mention of Notre Dame tempts 
me to linger around this romantic pile, 
but I could only repeat the traditions 
and tales told so much better by Dru- 
mont in his ‘‘ Paris a Travers les 
Ages,” or that incomparable romance 
of Victor Hugo, the ‘‘ Hunchback of 
Notre Dame.” 

If one desires a fine picture of the 
Cathedralin her glory before the Par- 
vis was cleared away to make place for 
the present open square, with its sur- 
roundings of uninteresting structures, 
in no way can one be better 
served than by a careful perusal 
of this work of Victor Hugo. 
For the satisfaction, however, 
of such as wish for only snap- 
shots in the way of archzo- 
logy, the following data may 
be of interest. The site upon 
which Notre Dame is built 
was occupied as far back as 
the fourth century by a church 
dedicated to St. Stephen, 
which is again supposed to 
have been preceded by a pa- 
gan altar. The present struc- 
ture suffered much for years by 
the meddling of monarchs and 
restorers, and it was not until 
the Revolution had swept away 
the greater mass of these dis- 
figurements, that the church 
again stood, naked perhaps, 
but with something of her old impos- 
ing beauty. Then in 1845, Violett-le- 
Duc, the celebrated architect, repaired 
these injuries, and restored the edifice 
to as near its original state as it is 
possible for careful research to do. 

Such is the vandal nature of the 
French mob that when Paris came un- 
der the Commune, an attempt was 

again made to destroy the Cathedral by 
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fire ; an event which was providentially 
prevented by a prevailing dampness. 
To mention only of the attrac- 
tions of Notre Dame, the view from 
the towers fully repays the toil of some 
300 steps to be taken to secure this. 
The panorama of 


one 


Paris stretches 


away in all directions, and the Seine, 
like a silver thread, winds backwards 
and forwards between sloping banks 


















DUMP BELOW THE PONT NEUF. 

dotted with white villas until it is lost 
in the blue haze on the horizon. A 
gallery runs around the bases of the 
towers and across the west front, and 
it is from here that the best and closest 
study is to be made of those curious 
monsters known as the Devils of Notre 
Dame, which are supposed tc have 
been placed there in the early ages to 
protect the church from evil spirits. 
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Behind Notre Dame is a small square, 
containing a beautiful gothic foun- 
tain, and across the street, over-hang- 
ing the river, is the Morgue, but let us 
shudder and pass on. 

Having sounded the heart of Paris, 
let us proceed to feel its pulse. To do 
this it is necessary to find the Boule- 
vards, and, although these wide arter- 
ies extend entirely around within the 
city, the word is generally applied to 
that part of 
the system 
that lies be- 
tween the 
Madeleine 
and Place 
Bastile. 
Here, asit ex- 
tends along, 
it changes its 
name from 
des Capucin- 
es to des Ital- 
iens to Mont- 
martre, at al- 
most every 
street inter- 
section. 

Lined on 
either side 
with large 
stores for the 
sale of those 
luxuries and 
refinements 
upon which 
the French 
place so 
much impor- 
tance, and 
which are at 
thesametime 
the source of 
great profit 
to them, the street falls little short 
of fairy land. Every novelty, alike in 
dress, furniture and art objects, is ex- 
hibited here to tempt the unwary for- 
eigner to indulge himself to the advan- 
tage of his charming hosts. These 
shops are plentifully interspersed with 
theatres and cafés, and it is on the 
pavement before one of these cafés 
that the visitor may take a seat, and 
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after ordering a consummation, enjoy 
a better presentation of the ‘‘ Comédie 
Humane” than he is privileged to have 
by any other means. 

Here it is that journalists, actors, 
artists, musicians and other celebrities 


congregate. Here the latest gossip is 


exchanged, and there is discussion on 
the contents of the paper published to- 
day, or the matter of to-morrow’s 
journal. 


Some take a chair and idly 
smoke a cig- 
arette until 
an acquaint- 
ance comes 
along and is 
invited to 
share the 
same _ table. 
Then if one 
is reasonably 
near, the 
amount of 
gossip one 
hears relative 
to the differ- 
ent person- 
ages as they 
saunter by 
is certain- 
ly surpris- 
ing. Even 
on the fine 
days in win- 
ter the out- 
side of the 
cafés is the 
place most 
frequent- 
ed by the 
Frenchman 
who likes to 
live out of 
doors a's 
much as pos- 
sible. At New Year’s the Boulevards 
are somewhat enlivened by a fair, held 
for two or three days, when booths 
are set up and novelties of all descrip- 
tions are sold. Some of these are de- 
cidedly clever inconstruction,and others 
make their bid for popularity solely from 
their indecency, but I have never no- 
ticed that this feature gave any very 
decided shock to the moral sensibilities 
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of our Gaulish friends. I will not 
dwell any longer on these Boulevards, 
however, neither would you unless your 
credit be somewhat larger than that of 
the student who is trying to be respec- 
table on $500 a year. Of course it 
might raise my social standing among 
those who don’t know me very well, if 
I were to claim an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the cuzs¢ve at Margery’s, or 
the interior decorations at Pousset’s. 
Nice descriptions of these I could eas- 
ily translate from the novels of Bourget 
or Daudet, but in spite of the tempta- 
tion I prefer to speak of the things 
whereof | know. Then let us to the 
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with every step and culminates in dis- 
aster. 

This is one of the places that the 
student generally takes friends coming 
from his native heath to see as an at- 
traction not included in the trips of 
the ‘‘ personally conducted,” and I do 
not know of one better qualified to 
conduct these extra tours than an art 
student of about a year’s standing. 

On more than one occasion I have 
myself supplemented Mr. Cook’s efforts 
to the satisfaction of the person in my 
charge, although I must confess that 
it Was upon a scant amount of know- 
ledge that I did so. But then ‘‘ Provi- 
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Boulevard Saint Michel, or, in the 
slang of the ‘‘ Quartier” the ‘ Boul 
‘Mich.’” This is the main thoroughfare 
of the Latin Quarter, and extends from 
the river almost to the Observatory. 

It is upon this street that the stud- 
ent life congregates, and the Café 
d’ Harcourt is the acknowledged centre. 
When the Dreyfus agitation was at its 
height in 1808, it was at this resort 
that the police devoted their attention 
to nipping any small disturbance in the 
bud, for past experience has taught 
them that once a crowd of these hot- 
heads begin a disorderly movement it 
generally gathers impetus and weight 


dence takes care of fools and drunken 
people,” and I have never been able to 
decide to which source my success was 
most largely due. 

An incident occurs to me in connec- 
tion with one of these excursions, 
which I think is worth repeating since 
it will give a slight idea of what is to 
be encountered at this café. 

I had made the acquaintance of a 
gentleman from Toronto, who, for con- 
venience’ sake and also to cover his 
identity, we will call Smith, and after 
being entertained by him on his side 
of the river (which entertainment in- 
cluded a dinner at Margery’s and an 
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evening at the Moulin Rouge), in reply 


to some questions asked in the course 
of conversation about the studio life, | 
suggested that probably he would like 
to take a trip around the Pays Latin. 

He confessed to being eager to avail 
himself of the opportunity, and after 
arranging details, fixing on the next 
Monday evening. I had hinted that 
a bohemian air of abandon both in mat- 
ter of dress and manner would be a 
trifle more in keeping with the atmos- 
phere of the studios than 
that usually adopted in mak- 
ing visits in the vicinity of 
the Place d’Etoile. 

Imagine my surprise when 
the evening arrived and with 
it Smith, whose best at- 
tempt at a bohemian outfit 
was an immaculate shirt- 
front, from which blazed a 
solitatre, gloves of the latest 
hue, a_ seal-lined top-coat, 
and the whole surmounted 
by a tile from the best Lon- 
don makers. I made some 
vague remarks about the 
lack of titled folk embraced 
by the society of the Quar- 
tier, and in a lame endeav- 
our to overcome the diffi- 
culty, I hinted that perhaps 
the rounds of the studios 
would not be exactly to his 
tastes, and I suggested that 
we spend the evening at the 
opera instead. No doubt 
this change in the trend of 
affairs called for some ex- 
planation, and, after re- 
ceiving sufficient 
agement from Smith to over- 
come any fears I might 
have of hurting his feelings, I said 
that his get-up was hardly keyed down 
to the bohemian standard. I continu- 
ed, ina mild way, that such a set of 
sails would single him out as a good 
mark for the fair sex who frequented 
the resorts of the students and had the 
reputation of being endowed with a 
decidedly free and amiable manner. 
In spite of allthis, Smith was prepared 
to follow out our pre-arranged plan, 
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and, as I saw my way to a little enter- 
tainment, I complied and we started. 
The life class at Colorossi’s was first 
visited, and the amount of attention 
his hat came in for deluded my friend 
into the belief that he himself was es- 


caping notice. Not so, however; for 


after a number of witticisms of more 
or less breadth had been hurled in our 
direction, we became the objects of so 
much comment and gazing that it had 
a decidedly disconcerting effect on 


encour- FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


\ REFUGE ON THE BOULEVARDS. 


Smith, who retired somewhat mortified 
and expressed himself quite satisfted 
with what he had seen of studio life. 
From here we went to the Café d’Har- 
court, and I felt that our reception 
here would be even more enthusiastic. 
The hubbub here is always great, but 
I think it slightly increased as my 
friend followed me in. 

We threaded our way among chairs, 
tables and the general impedimenta of 
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the café to the nearest unoccupied 
table, despite the attention and other 
things that were directed our way. Out 
of the general medley of sound familiar 
English phrases, with a decidedly for- 
eign accent, found their way to our 
ears, such as: ‘‘ spik Inglisch,” ‘* Oh, 
yes!” ‘plum pudding,” ‘‘ shocking,” 
and so on, which plainly evidenced 
that we had been preceded here by 
others of our countrymen who had 
each left some trace of his refining in- 
fluence on the hardy denizens of the 
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After the preparations had been com- 
pleted, and Smith had fallen on his 
share of the lay-out, I think the pro- 
cession behind our chairs rather in- 
creased, and, judging from the gener- 
ous amount of comment on the con- 
tents of our table, and our manner of 
disposing of it, the spectacle rather 
out-balanced the counter attractions 
going on in other parts of the Cafe. 
This means considerable when these 
events embraced a hot political discus- 
sion between two long-haired savants 


BATEAUX MOUCHES ON THE SEINE, 


Quartier. When we had been seated, 
and all the empty chairs in our imme- 
diate vicinity had been occupied by the 
more aggressive members of the frail 
sex, Smith called the garcon and asked 
what I wished in the way of refresh- 
ment. I modestly replied that a glass 
of beer would be all I required and 
hinted that probably he had better con- 
fine his order to the same, with possibly 
the addition of a cigarette. But, no! 
he evidently was in for a full course 
dinner, sol resigned myself and said 
nothing. 


of rather youthful appearance, the 
pathetic endeavours of an old flower- 
woman to dance a few steps recalled 
from a long past youth, and a hair- 
pulling and bonnet-annihilating contest 
between two rival beauties, the admir- 
ers of a Latin Quarter Adonis, who 
had thoughtfully withdrawn himself to 
the outside of acircle of enthusias- 
tic onlookers, who did their best to en- 
courage the ladies in question to finish 
the encounter to the satisfaction of 


all concerned before the police inter- 
vened. 
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which lay in the Montparnasse 
Quartier, following as I did soa 
band of students and their sweet- 
hearts, who were making for the 
Bal Bullier, singing as they went 
songs expressing a somewhat pro- 
found contempt for the police. The 
‘* Gilded Hell,” as the place is 
sometimes called in mock denunci- 
ation by the students, stands just 
opposite the scene of Marechal 
Ney’s execution, and his statue by 
Rude marks what is supposed to 
be the exact spot where it took 
place. 

It is almost a counterpart of the 
celebrated Moulin Rouge in the 
Montmartre Quarter, with the ex- 
ception that it still retains some of 
the original flavour of the students’ 
dance hall of the time of Murger, 
while the Moulin Rouge has lapsed 
into a show place where the Anglo- 
Saxon visitor is regaled with an 
entertainment at once blasé and 
coarse. It is, moreover, a stand- 
ing rebuke to the English and 
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a veil over the proceedings at this point, as I am 
‘ not anxious to raise any doubts or fears in the 
of those whose friends have travelled in 
France unaccompanied by a chaperon. 

After escaping from the Café d’Harcourt and 
its attendant vestals, Smith did not hanker for 
any more experience that night ; consequently I hailed a cab and despatched 
him in it after assuring myself that he had lost nothing more serious than a 
confidence in himself to command respect. 

























































Our neighbours, finding that their efforts to A 
place themselves on terms of good-fellowship had bes 
tailed so far, resolved to adopt other tactics in hi 
spite of the fact that we were only there to see { . 
what was going on about us. A small brunette . 
installed herself on the settee alongside Smith, and i 
after affectionately putting her arm around his tl 
neck, considerately altered the direction in which ¢ 2 
his fork and its burden of chicken was travelling, ™ 
so that any dire effects likely to result from the : 
digestion of that particular morsel would be borne ; 
by herself. Another martyr finished his beer (my . 
own had long since been placed out of reach, for ! . 
experience is a great teacher) while a third appro- t 
priated the remainder of a package of cigarettes. ; . 
Others invited him to buy them beer, while some, 
already surfeited in this direction, showed such an ‘ 
affectionate leaning towards him that I feared for 
his shirt-front and the so/7tazre. But I must draw 


Then I set out on my road home, 
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ere 


American visitors at Paris, that if it 
were not for them the Red Mill would 
have to close its doors for lack of pat- 
ronage. Ihave been there myself and 
contributed my quota to its running 
expenses, but I have always lacked 
the courage necessary to take my place 
alongside of my _ fellow-countrymen 
who are always 
to be found in 
the inmost circle 
surrounding a 
rather florid per- 
formance of the 
Can-Can. 

Nor is there an 
absence of ladies, 
tor I have seen 
plenty, especially 
American girls, 
whose desire to 
be mildly shock- 
ed is abundantly 
gratified. 

But enough of 
the seamy side ; 
if we must see 
the puddles there 
is no occasion for 
wallowing in 
them, and there 
is no place that 
affords a better 
panacea for all 
the contagion 
andfilthto be met 
with at these re- 
sorts and upon 
the streets, than 
the parks and 
public gardens. 
Here, more than 
anywhere else, 
does Paris justify 
her claim to be 
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of the world, and 

here one would be led to believe that 
this city is entirely devoted to pleasure 
and populated only with people of lei- 
sure. 

Here all the resources of science and 
art have been devoted to the creation 
of ‘‘fairy pleasure domes,’ such as 
Kubla Khan conceived and we can al- 
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most realize Coleridge’s dream when 
we stand in the Gardens of the Tuil- 
leries and watch the little dateaux 
mouches flitting about on the glittering 
surface of the Seine as it flows past. 

On fine afternoons, and especially on 
Sundays, when everyone seems to be 
taking a little relaxation, the citizens 
are. strolling 
about watching 
the children sail 
their boats in the 
large 
feeding the 
ducks, or, if in 
the vicinity of 
the Louvre or 
Luxembourg, 
edging their way 
through the gal- 
leries, absorbing 
the accumulated 
wealth of the art 
of all ages gath- 
ered there for 
their benefit. 

The Gardens 
themselves are 
generously stud- 
ded with works 
of sculpture, 
which seem to 
have stood for 
years without be- 
ing disfigured or 
broken by the 
youthful vandal 
we are so well 
acquainted with 
at home. I am 
an admirer of the 
sturdy, honest 
Canadian lad of 
ten or twelve 
years in prefer- 
ence to the some- 
what effeminate 
boy of the same age in France, but | 
think I would admire his robust quali- 
ties more if his mind forbade him in- 
dulging in the wilful disfigurements of 
such little attempts at beautifying pub- 
lic places as we do make. 

Standing at the western extremity 
of the Tuileries what an enchanting 
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spectacle meets our gaze! At our feet 
spreads the immense Place de la Con- 
corde with its two fountains splashing 
in the sun, its obelisk and harmonious 
architectural surroundings, the only 
sinister spot being the draped statue of 
Strasbourg which the Republic hopes 
some day to dress in her bridal robes 
again when she is wrested from her 
northern captor. 

From here away to the Arc de 
Triomphe by which Napoleon glorified 
his triumphs, extends the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, in the shade of whose 
trees the children are playing in the 












an excursion to the Champ de Mars, 
the site of the exposition or 1889, and 
to be included in the grounds of that 
of 1900. Butas the principal buildings 
are being erected on the Cours de 
Reine where the old Palais de I’Indus- 
trie used to stand, it will be more to 
the purpose to hasten there. 

Round about the Palais de |’ Industrie 
are situated the various open air thea- 
tres, Café Chantants and summer 
gardens where Yvette Guilbert, Polin 
and other stars of a like nature, flash 
for a time and grow dim, for so fickle 
is the French audience that few can 
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sand or watching the Punch and Judy 
show, while their nurses indulge in a 
flirtation with a dragoon or other mem- 
ber of the ‘‘ Grande Armée,” for whose 
benefit she may indulge in a stream of 
anathema on the Cochon Dreyfus, who 
is bringing disgrace to this particular 
atom. 

Beyond the Arc stretches the Avenue 
des Bois de Boulogne leading away to 
the woods of that name, and on either 
side of this fashionable parade the rich 
rear their luxurious palaces. 

From here it would be nice to take 
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retain its homage for a very long time. 

I can no more than glance at the 
Grand Opera, and if I go down the 
Rue de la Paix, I see as little of the 
dress-makers’ and jewellers’ establish- 
ments with which it is lined as the 
paterfamilias, who, accompanied by 
three or four daughters, is endeavouring 
to reach the Place Vendéme with suff- 
cient left in his pocket to purchase 
stimulation for his exhausted energies 
at the nearest café. 

Traversing the continuation of the 
Rue de la Paix under the name of the 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE 


Rue Castiglione we find our further 
progress blocked by the Tuileries 
Gardens, and are compelled to turn 
under the arcade of the Rue de Rivoli. 
This street is no doubt the Jen's Para- 
dise. Here everything is marked in 
plain figures, and the amount of Eng- 
lish spzk’'d is astonishing. The 
with which one becomes acquainted 
with the various wares of each indivi- 
dual shop, whether it is a necklace of 
paste diamonds or a copy of the con- 
fessions of Madame du Barry, calls 
forth involuntary admiration. 

There is no necessity here for asking 
for ‘* what you don’t see,” for there is 
an abundance of signs stating that 
fancy photographs can be seen inside, 
unabridged translations of Zola, etc., 
etc., making questioning unnecessary. 

A statue of Jean d’Arc by Fremiet 
dominates this portion of the Rue, but 
not to much purpose, I fear. 

The Luxembourg Gardens lie half 
way between the south bank of the 
river and the heights of Montparnasse, 
well inside of what used to be the 
Latin Quarter. 

From the western terrace may be 
seen the majestic dome of the Panthéon, 
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the balustrades that sweep around the 
open court upon which faces the Palais 
de Medici, can be seen the Odéon, per- 
haps the oldest theatre in Paris, while 
the unequal towers of Saint Sulpice ap- 
pear above a_ magnificent 
chestnut trees. 

The Lion of Belfort on the Place 
Denfert Rochereau is a noble work 
by Bartholdi, sculptor of the statue 
of Liberty at the entrance of New 
York Harbor, and commemorates the 
heroic defence of a fortified town of 
that name on the German frontier by 
the French garrison who held out until 
after the capitulation of Paris. Not 
far from here is the entrance to the 
Catacombs which extend for 200 acres 
beneath that portion of Paris lying to- 
wards the Jardin des Plantes. Here, 
dear reader, we will part company and 
you will excuse the absence of that 
flourish of rhetoric which we are so 
accustomed to expect at the conclusion 
of a descriptive article. I might go 
into rhapsodies and play a few notes in 
a minor chord or borrow a few apt 
quotations from St. Beuve, de Musset 
or Hugo, but the desire to do so is 
quite overwhelmed by another emotion, 
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consecrated to  France’s illustrious that of thankfulness that this task is 
dead. A little farther to the left, over finished. 
TRANSLATION FROM THE RUSSIAN OF 
LERMONTOF. 


TO! not for thee this yearning love of mine ; 
4 I scarcely see those charms which take the town 
I see a dear dead sweetheart of Lang Syne 

And my hot youth before its wreck went down. 


And when from time to time our glances meet, 
If you should see a soul look thro’ mine eyes, 


It is not thee that soul springs up to greet, 
Not thee it calls, not thy voice that replies. 


To whisper me, my boyhood’s love has come, 
I see in thine the features that I know ; 
In thy quick lips, lips that have long been dumb, 


In thine eyes fire the world quenched long ago. 


Clive Phillipps- Wolley 





























































I]1.—CARIBOU 


“IRDLING the polar regions be- 

¥ tween the eternal ice and the 
warm-temperate zone is a broad belt of 
country, over most of which in the long 
ago the reindeer or caribou—for these 
are synonymous terms—roamed in 
herds. To-day the European repre- 
sentatives of this squat, wandering 
deer have been crowded into the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula and the Archangel 
provinces of Russia, but during the 
stone age they penetrated so far to the 
south that their bones have been found 
in Central France, in the kitchen mid- 
dens and bone breccias of the paleoli- 
thic period. 

Here in Canada our stone age lasted 
so much later than that of Europe, that 
the caribou has not yet been driven 
completely into the remote fastnesses 
of the north, and may even yet be met 
with in small numbers beyond our 
southern border in Maine, Montana 
and Idaho. Its southern range is al- 
most identical with that of the moose, 
but itis more generally distributed, and 
the Arctic sub-species, known as the 
barren ground caribou, may be found 
hundreds of miles nearer the pole than 
any moose ever ventures. 

Caribou seem to reach their highest 
development in Newfoundland, though 
there is little to choose between the 
island deer and those of British Colum- 
bia. These regions undoubtedly pro- 
duced the biggest beasts and the big- 
gest antlers, and I have rarely seen a 
caribou bull from any part of the great 
intervening region that I thought 
would tip the beam at more than 300 
lbs. live weight, though animals weigh- 
ing 400 lbs. and even 450 Ibs. are to 
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be found in the localities I have speci- 
fied. 

Although neither graceful nor impos- 
ing, the caribou is my ideal of a sport- 
ing beast; a stalk on the breezy bar- 
rens, when the first snow lies fresh and 
unsullied upon the ground, and the 
deer are too busy scraping it away to 
notice the hunter, is something a man 
will not forget in a hurry. Moreover, 
such bright moments do not happen to 
the most favoured every day. The 
caribou is an Ishmael among deer, and 
even the Wandering Jew himself would 
be hard put to it to keep up witha band 
of these animals, for they abide but a 
short time in any one locality, and 
often put many a weary mile behind 
them between supper and breakfast. 

Cow caribou differ from the females 
of most deer insomuch as they often 
carry antlers lighter and less imposing 
than those of the bulls, but neverthe- 
less well-developed horns. No two 
sets of caribou antlers are alike, though 
all bear a general type-resemblance. 
The brow tines are always palmated, 
one much more so than the other, 
and this has given rise to a mistake 
which cannot be explained too soon. 
Many American writers call this palma- 
tion protruding above the forehead 
‘*the plough,” evidently believing that 
the animal uses it to shovel snow. 
But, as all sportsmen who have seen 
caribou feeding in winter must know, 
this is not the case, the broad forefeet 
being able to do all the digging the 
case requires—the horns are for de- 
fence and ornament and for no other 
purpose whatever. Our American 
cousins had better drop ‘‘ the plough ” 
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ere it is too late; they have quite 
enough to answer for in their ‘‘robins,”’ 
‘elk”’ and ‘‘ buffalo” without making 
any additional slips of nomenclature. 

Woodland caribou are fairly abun- 
dant from Newfoundland to Alaska, 
yet it is quite possible that, could each 
be counted, we should find them inferior 
in number to the great bands of smaller 
deer that inhabit the barren lands. 
These barren lands have an area of 
350,000 square miles, exclusive of 
Northern Labrador and the Arctic 
islands, and from end to end they are 
tracked up like a cattle yard by the 
hoof prints of the caribou. They win- 
ter in the woods, pass the summer on 
the barrens, and each spring and fall 
file by certain points in numbers com- 
parable only to the sands of the sea. 

In weight the barren ground caribou 
are fully a third smaller than the 
woodland animal. Their antlers, on 
the other hand, are larger in propor- 
tion, more gnarled and erratic in form, 
and altogether more desirable as troph- 
ies than those usually carried by the 
more southern animal—that is, if we 
except the Newfoundland bull, which 
is famous for its magnificent head. 

A few years ago I! found caribou very 
abundant about the head of the Hum- 
ber River in Newfoundland, but I have 
reason to believe their numbers are 
being very materially reduced all over 
the island, and some day the gallant 
caribou bulls of the Land of Fog and 
Codfish will have followed their fellow 
islander, the Great Auk, to extinction. 
Game laws are most excellent things, 
but they form a poor cuirass against 
three fingers of slugs from a sealing 
gun at short range, and itis difficult to 
see any possible protection for the 
poor caribou. Of late their carcasses 
have reached St. John over the new 
railway by the box-car full. 

Caribou are suspicious or foolish by 
fits and starts. One day you may run 
into a band and get two or three be- 
fore they decide to clear out, and on 
the next you may find yourself outwit- 
ted at every turn by the companions of 
the very animals you slew like sheep. 
As a rule, caribou are easiest to ap- 
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proach in mild weather, and during 
the warmest hours of the day ; a fresh 
fall of snow also helps matters, by 
deadening the sound of the hunter’s 
footsteps. In very cold weather cari- 
bou are never still, and this restless- 
ness, especially should there be the 
least crust upon the snow, makes 
them particularly difficult to stalk or 
‘still hunt” on such occasions. The 
caribou makes up for a drop in tem- 
perature by hustling a little more, and 
thanks to a remarkably robust consti- 
tution and naturally active habits, gets 
along quite comfortably in a merciless 
cold that would freeze a steel horse. 
By-the-bye this is as it should be, for 
Mr. Allen, of the Smithsonian, con- 
siders the arctic portion of North Ame- 
rica to be ‘‘ part of a homogeneous, 
hyperborean, faunal area of circum- 
polar distribution,” which evidently 
accounts for the cold and the caribou 
being found together. 

In British Columbia caribou inhabit 
nearly all the high ranges from the 
Rockies to the coast. In the Selkirks 
they are particularly abundant, being 
found close to the everlasting glaciers 
and snow fields of the higher peaks 
during the summer, but gradually work- 
ing down the passes and valleys as the 
ever-deepening snow compels them to 
vacate their much-loved upland forests. 
The caribou can stand a lot of snow 
without grumbling, but twenty feet on 
the level is rather too much of a good 
thing, and that depth is frequently ex- 
ceeded on the western shores of the 
Selkirk range. 

The mountains between the Okana- 
gan and the Fraser; the Bridge River 
country ; the high lands lying between 
the Thompson and Lillooet ; the range 
lying north-east from Fort George on 
the upper Fraser; and the Babine and 
Fire Pan mountains in the Skeena dis- 
trict, are each and all famous caribou 
countries. And there are dozens of 
others in that favoured province. From 
the American boundary north to the 
6oth degree of latitude, which is the 
limit of the province toward the Yukon, 
the caribou is more or less abundant ; 
at first they are confined to the higher 
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chains, but as you travel northward 
you find the caribou at altitudes grow- 
ing less and less, until in the valley of 
the Tanzilla and Upper Stikine they 
winter at an elevation of but a few hun- 
dred feet above sea level. 

There are northern passes, known 
generally only to the Indians, through 
which the caribou file each spring and 
fall by the hundred 
thousand. In the 
first instance they 
are making for 
those vast, silent 
white ranges lying 
southward of the 
Stikine, and some 
30 miles back over 
the bench hills. 
There, in peace and 
quiet, the cows drop 
their calves, the lat- 
ter grow lusty and 
strong in the clear 
mountain air, and 
the big bulls recup- 
erate and get their 
antlers in condition 
for the coming 
struggles of the rut- 
ting season. 

No sooner have 
the first snows of 
August, for winter 
is parted from win- 
ter by the briefest 
of intervals in that 
region, begun to 
creep down the 
mountains, than the 
caribou once more 
commence to round 
up, and once again 
file adown the long 
passes into the low- 
er country, in bands 
ten thousand strong. On these occa- 
sions the Indians lie in wait for them, 
and kill all they require. Once the In- 
dians were numerous and took heavy 
toll of the passing deer, now they are 
few and the caribou herds grow greater 
year by year. 

The Indian women keep an exact 
mental memorandum of the length of 
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Although smaller animals than Wood- 
land Caribou, their antlers are 
larger in proportion. 
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the caribou antlers from the time they 
show through the skin in spring until 
the last scrap of velvet has been rubbed 
off against the northern bricks in Aug- 
ust. In other words, they know at any 
moment just how ‘‘ripe” the beasts are ; 
in that condition they would be found, 
and the condition of their pelts. The 
squaw ofa certain Stick hunter 1 camped 
with in the summer 
of ’98, would mark 
off on her arm the 
length the caribou 
antlers had reached 
each week, until, 
just as her arm was 
proving all too 
short for further de- 
monstration, we as- 
certained the truth 
of her infirmative 
by going to a cari- 
bou pass and killing 
a few. 

It is not generally 
known that caribou 
may be called even 
more readily than 
the moose, but so 
it is, and in New- 
foundland ‘‘tolling”’ 
is the fashionable 
way of getting them 
in September and 
October. The call 
is a mere grunt, and 
when the bulls are 
on the rut is a cer- 
tain means of luring 
the biggest bulls 
within easy range. 
Provided you keep 
down wind, so as 
not to taint the air 
with the dreaded 
scent of man, a cari- 
bou in autumn may often be called up 
to within a few yards right out on the 
open barren. This primitive method 
might not, and probably would not, 
succeed in districts that have been 
much shot over, but in Newfoundland 
fifteen years ago it hardly ever failed. 
A young bull might work round to 
leeward, and so become warned of his 
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danger, but a big fellow not being 
afraid of a drubbing from a rival would 
usually come up straight to the caller 
ready to do battle. 

Fat caribou cow meat is one of the 
most dainty dishes the hunter secures ; 
it is better than porcupine, and equal 
to beaver, or mountain mutton; but 
the bulls are pretty garney in the fall, 
and a man must be fairly hard set to 
relish such strong food. Caribou veni- 
son always reminds me of that of the 
small European roe deer, which, like- 
wise, is delicious when in prime condi- 
tion but decidedly inferior when out of 
season. 

It is hardly feasible to discuss the 
caribou without alluding to his co-part- 
ner of the barren grounds, the musk 
ox. My personal acquaintance with 
the animal is extremely limited—that 
is tosay, I have seen many robes made 
from its skin, taking the place of those 
of the buffalo in the Northwest, and in 
certain museums I have studied the 
animal as interpreted by the taxider- 
mist. Moreover I have enjoyed the 
intimate acquaintance of a man who 
dwelt for ten years in one of the Mac- 
kenzie River forts, and had hunted the 
beasts near Great Bear Lake, but be- 
yond that I cannot claim much. It is 
possible that I shall some day kill one 
myself, and if I do I will contribute 
something on the subject to the Cana- 
DIAN MAGAZINE. 

Messrs. Warburton Pike and Casper 
Whitney are the two greatest living 
authorities on the musk ox, not because 
they have killed more than anyone else, 
but on account of their being men of 
education, able to give the world the 
benefit of their observations. What a 
pity it is that so much valuable know- 
ledge is wrapped up in an envelope of 
ignorance, which prevents its ever 
reaching the world at large! I donot 
believe we ever found out one-tenth 
part of what the primitive Indians 
knew of woodcraft, and the habits of 
game, and now that they have passed 
away the book is closed, and may not 
be re-opened. It will be the same 
with the half-breed and the Hudson’s 
Bay officer. Here and there an oc- 


casional one would put his discoveries 
on paper and transmit them to the 
headquarters of the great company he 
served ; four or five have during the 
past two hundred and thirty years 
even gone to the length of publishing 
a book, but as arule the Hudson’s Bay 
Company officials have not made these 
contributions to science and general 
knowledge, that might fairly have been 
expected from unusually shrewd men, 
living long lives in the wild woodlands 
of the north. 

Pike gives lat. 60 as the southern 
boundary of the musk ox, which is, of 
course, reliable testimony as regards 
the particular region he hunted in, but 
further east it occurs in a lower latitude 
by at least a degree. The isothermal 
lines have a general northwest trend 
all through the Territories, and as the 
valley of the Mackenzie is approached 
bear more and more decidedly toward 
the north, hence it follows that the for- 
est reaches nearer toward the polar 
sea in longitude 110° west than in 
95° west by several hundred miles, 
curtailing by an equal amount the 
great treeless stretches on which the 
musk oxen dwell. They never seek 
the timber. The long drooping coats 
in which they are clothed, together 
with the heavy woolly under pile, 
seems to keep them warm during the 
bitterest blizzard that ever blew, so 
that the man who is determined to pos- 
sess a prime musk ox robe of his own 
killing must seek them between Oc- 
tober and April in one of the most 
desolate regions we know of. They 
exist in Greenland, and in all the 
islands north of the continent, but 
have become extinct within compara- 
tively recent times in northern Europe 
and Asia. 

Warburton Pike says the musk ox 
is not decreasing. More skins are 
now brought into the Hudson’s Bay 
posts than was formerly the case, but 
this does not prove that more ‘are 
killed. Once they had no trade value, 
and were either left behind or used for 
the thousand and one uses to which 
Indians turn the pelts of any big game 
they may kill; now a certain percentage 
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of those killed in not too remote re- 
gions are saved and brought to the 
trader, as there is a demand for such 
skins, seeing that the robes of the 
buffalo are no longer obtainable. The 
headwaters of the Great Fish River 
are about the best grounds for musk 
oxen, that is to say they are as good 
as any to which our decidedly limited 
knowledge of the animal and its habits 
extends. A few years ago the wild 
oxen roamed west to the basin of the 
Mackenzie, but they have not done so 
of late years, and the Copper Mine 
River is said to be their present west- 
ern limit. East they may be met with 
to the very shores of Hudson’s Bay. 
Very little is known of the natural 
history of the musk ox, but it appears 
to be probable that the cows calve 
every two years, dropping their young 
in May and June. Fat cow meat is 
undoubtedly good food, but the bulls 
are horribly musky and the calves in- 
sipid and tasteless. The robe is warm, 
but too heavy for most uses, and is 
never likelyto be in very lively demand. 
A big bull probably weighs at the very 
least 1,000 pounds, for no animal is 
more solidly put together, but owing 
to its long coat it appears much larger 
than it really,is. An arrant coward in 
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reality, its aspect is most savage, and 
against the ravenous wolf of the north 
its big sharp horns no doubt form 
effective weapons, but it fails to recog- 
nize man as an enemy, so that the ac- 
tual shooting of the musk ox is a sim- 
ple matter—the only reason the in- 
offensive animal lingers on a stage he 
once shared with the extinct Irish elk 
and mammoth is that few men can tear 
themselves away from the charms of 
civilization long enough to visit those 
distant barrens, where alone the quarry 
may be killed. But the prospector is 
already penetrating the region north- 
east of the lobe of the Great Slave, and 
before long the musk ox will find the 
bullets flying thick around him, and 
excepting on the outlying Arctic islands 
his doom is sealed. Let civilized man 
once make a lodgment on the bar- 
ren lands, and the musk ox will dis- 
appear as rapidly as did the American 
bison fromthe similarly open plains ofthe 
Great West. Nature is kind whenshe 
creates a forest loving animal; cruel 
when she fashions one that seeks the 
open country, for the latter has but 
one protection—solitude. And where 
will solitude exist in another generation 
or two? 


Continued. 
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‘* They held us but a puny folk, 
A paltry few, at best; 
Aye, but a handful, so they spoke, 
Flung o'er our Arctic West.” 


JOU who are born of a mother, soft-handed, deep-bosomed, grave-eyed, 
You who have lived your lives, have forgotten your tears, at her side, 

Tho’ drunk with the Wine of Content, thrice happy, in truth, are you, 
—You who are Sons of the North, that is silent, and dark, and true,— 
Where golden and green and dusk thro’ the pines we half forget 
Lie the Hills of grey Remembrance and the Valleys of Regret ! 
But of old it was writ that the Son must turn from the roof of his sires, 
In quest what the Morrow demands, and not what his heart desires. 
So they who are born of our Homeland, e’en they whom the North gave birth, 
Must mingle with sons of the Southlands in the far-off ends of the earth ; 
And the smoke of the moving*camp-fires and the dust of the rumbling wains, 
Shall follow the plume of the liner and the shriek of the hurrying trains ; 
Oh, some for the trail to the South and some for the luring West, 
But each shall hold to the end that the Home of his Birth is best. 


‘“* They knew us not as tt was meet, 
For wide our Norland Home, 
Aye, wide her million leagues of loam, 
Where five good seas lap at her feet, 
And five great rivers foam.” 


Yet the Son who goes out in the world shall Home as a stranger return, 
And not as they once have gleamed shall the old glad home-fires burn, 
Aye, tho’ he be one of their blood, e’en the kin he has come among 
Shall turn at his sunburned face and the alien touch to his tongue ; 

And he who had not forgotten, tho’ his feet had far to roam, 

Shall know, in his broken heart, that his home is not his home. 
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THE SONS BEYOND THE BORDER 


‘* What know they of the lives we live ? 
Or what the deaths we died ? 

That we our childrens’ children give 
The dreams we are denied?” 


If we who are blood of her blood and bone of her very bone, 

By a hand less soft than hers were swept from the hearths you own, 

If we into stranger cities and far-off countries fared, 

If we have journeyed and wandered, have battled, been beaten, despaired, — 
Was it aught for the lordlier bounty that comes with the emptier name ? 
Was it done for an unknown people, who would hold us up to shame ? 

Was it, in truth, that we, grown tired of our own dark North, 

In quest of the softer road and the lighter task, came forth ? 

Or was it the touch of unrest that troubled our wilding youth ? 

Ask us who are over the Border, and, Canada, know the truth. 


‘* Tf snow winds crooned our cradle song, 
And of the North we are, 
Shall we regret, O kindred strong, 
Our northern birth, or star?” 


Where smoke lies black on their cities and the dust eats deep in their hearts, 
Where they who are feverish-hearted make clamour in feverish marts, 

We solace their nights with legends, with song we lighten their days, 

And selling our best for its price, we asked not ever their praise, 

But bartered and bought with their people and sought of the things they sought; 
Yet think not, Bountiful Mother, that ever your sons forgot. 

For with all of the gold they lavish they have so little we need, 

And for all of their thanks out-doled, know they the cost of the deed ? 

Ah! The migrant Son looks Homeward, no matter whither he goes, 

For the Broom is never the Maple Leaf, nor the Golden Rod the Rose ! 

Only your own grave eyes, we ask, shall follow us on our ways, 

Since yours is the deeper passion and the more enduring praise. 

Though unto the ends of the world Fate drives us wide and far, 

Our heart’s with the land of the pine, our home with the Northern Star, 

And tho’ we have housed with strangers, and journeyed by sea and land, 

We are ever the Sons of the North, as the world shall understand ! 


‘*’ Twas well our fathers blood of old 
In norland veins did flow, 
For by our brumal strength I hold 
Not weaklings could our Northland mould, 
Cubbed as they are in boreal cold, 
And nursed in northern snow !’ 


Not easy of speech are we with you, for whom we feign no art, 
And if little our lip has spoken, you know how full our heart ! 

So work, we shall work for you, till the name that is ours be yours, 
—Work, we shall work, knowing well we stand while the North endures : 
With a faith as the faith of children, and the hunger of homeless men, 
Awaiting the time we Northward turn, tho’ we know not how nor when, 
—We, Canadians to the heart-core, Canadian, blood and bone, 

We yet shall turn to our Homelands, and some day know our own ! 
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LITERATURE IN CANADA 


By ROBERT BARR. 


N a previous article I devoted some 
attention to the somewhat benighted 
condition of the average citizen of the 
Dominion who, according to his own 
statistics, loves whiskey better than 
books. I now turn with equal horror 
to the contemplation of the educated 
Canadian. 

Canada has suffered much at the 
hands of her cultured class. Mr. 
Cooper, in his article in the May num- 
ber of this magazine, says the educat- 
ed Canadian is conservative. This is 
putting it mildly, but I believe the 
statement is accurate as far as it goes. 
The educated Canadian is conservative 
because he has no opinion of his own. 
In literature he waits until a definite 
judgment is pronounced outside of 
Canada; then your educated Cana- 
dian knows it all. He retails this 
second-hand estimate to admiring 
listeners with all the confidence of a 
man exploiting his own discovery. 
This is a very happy state of things 
for the educated Canadian, for if you 
contradict him he waves you off by 
saying, ‘‘ Oh, the London 77mes agrees 
with me, ” or ‘‘ The Atheneum has 
given expression to my view,”’ and 
thus youare floored. But the unfortu- 
nate thing for a young Canadian en- 
deavouring to make his way in litera- 
ture is, that until he leaves his own 
domicile and has achieved commenda- 
tion from other people, he has no chance 
whatever of making any impression 
on the second-hand opinion of his edu- 
cated fellow-couftrymen. The cultur- 
ed Canadian glosses his ignorance with 
a hard polish, which is utterly imper- 
vious to thought that is Canadian in 
its origin. He says of Canada as they 
of old said, ‘‘Can there any good come 
out of Nazareth,” and it is not until 
Jerusalem has deified, or crucified the 
Nazarene, that he becomes of honour 
in his own land. 
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Mr. Cooper tells an interesting story 
which is not related for the purpose of 
confirming my argument, but which, 
nevertheless, goes some distance in 
that direction. 

Six men of education and culture, 
he said, were taking dinner in a private 
room in a Toronto restaurant. Being 
cultivated persons their talk naturally 
turned towards literature, and the good 
old stock question came up. If all the 
books were to be blotted out with ex- 
ception of the Bible and Shakspere and 
one other volume, what should that 
one other volume be? Please note 
the conventionality of the exception. 
There are many men of culture and 
education who are not in the habit of 
reading either the Bible or Shakspere, 
yet when this stock question arises, 
this stock exception is invariably made ; 
sometimes Milton and Homer are lug- 
ged in, usually suggested by a posing 
man of education and culture who has 
never read a line of one or the other. 
Here then are the authors preserved to 
us by the six men of culture and edu- 
cation in Toronto—Scott, Dickens, 
Carlyle, Kipling, Macaulay, Parkman, 
Thackeray, Ruskin, Elliott, Pope, 
Lecky, Stevenson, Browning, Tenny- 
son, Goldsmith and Arnold, in the 
order named. 

Imagine, if you can, the depth of 
decadence into which critical judg- 
ment has fallen in Toronto, when 
there can be found half a dozen men 
throughout that ill-fated city who ac- 
tually place Dickens before Thack- 

eray, and who, at this age of the 
world, seriously consider Macaulay, 
when right in their own town, doubt- 
less within a street car fare of where 
they were dining, lives Goldwin Smith, 
a writer incomparably superior to Mac- 
aulay, whether considered as a literary 
stylist or as an accurate historian. If 
cultured Canadians would only import 
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their opinions with reasonable celerity, 
such mistakes could not occur, and 
there is really no excuse for this tardi- 
ness when there are several lines of 
steamers running from England to 
Montreal each week. Doubtless the 
distinguished diners themselves will be 
shocked to learn that, to use a com- 
mercial phrase, Dickens stock began 
to decline on the day of his death, and 
has been declining ever since, while in 
like manner Thackeray stock began 
to appreciate and has continued to 
do so. 

But there are six prigs in other 
placesthan Canada. The editor of an 
English magazine told me a while since 
that six English novelists dined to- 
gether and the usual question came up 
with the usual exception. It took this 
form :—‘‘If you were sentenced toa 
term of imprisonment and could get 
only one book to read, which book 
would you choose, Shakspere and the 
Bible excepted?” The answer was 


unanimous; the six novelists chose 
George Borrows’ book, Laven- 
gro.’ ” 


I sat silent for a moment or two 
when this was told me, and then said 
with deliberation, ‘‘I think I should 
have chosen ‘ Lavengro’ too.” 

‘*So should I,” replied the editor. 

Thus there were eight of us, like 
the little niggers. On leaving my edi- 
tor friend I went at once to my favour- 
ite book-store on the Strand, and said 
to the man in charge: ‘‘ Have you 
got a copy of a book entitled ‘ Laven- 
gro’?” 

‘* Well,” replied the attendant, 
‘‘there isn’t much call for it, but I 
think I have a copy. Yes, here it is ; 
two shillings ; by George Borrow.” 

I paid the money, took the book 
home with me, and since then I have 
read it. 

Now these six English prigs differed 
from the six Canadian prigs in this ; 
there was at least some originality 
about their choice. Without knowing 
who the six were, I surmised that pro- 
bably an article on George Borrow 
had appeared in one of the reviews, 
and each man supposed he alone had 
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read that article, so he thought he 
would surprise the others by naming a 
book of which they had never heard. 
l take some delight in imagining the 
long faces pulled by the six novelists 
when the poll was declared. Next 
year, Mr. Cooper, when your six men 
are dining again in their private 
room, I'll bet you a year’s subscription 
to this magazine that they choose ‘La- 
vengro.’ 


Rather more than a year ago, 
when I was in America | had the 


pleasure of listening to a lecture by 
Mr. James L. Hughes, Inspector of 
Schools for Toronto. The lecture was 
the last of a series on the same sub- 
ject, and the subject Charles 
Dickens. I sat entranced, listening to 
the rounded periods of Mr. Hughes. 
For the time being the years rolled off 
my shoulders, and I was once more a 
boy of seventeen listening to the esti- 
mate of the noted novelist whom I had 
cherished at that period of my exist- 
ence. It staggered me at first, | con- 
fess, to learn that any educated man 
considered the exaggerations of Charles 
Dickens worthy of six discourses, but 
once in the auditorium all that was for- 
gotten, and I bathed in the eloquence 
of the Inspector as if I had discovered 
the fountain of youth which Ponce de 
Leon failed to find in Florida. 

I quote here from an inaccurate 
memory, and so cannot reproduce the 
exact words; but this was their sub- 
stance: 

‘*Murdstone’’! The sonorous voice 
of Mr. Hughes rolled out the cogno- 
men, dwelling thrillingly on the ‘* 
‘*Think of the significance of that 
name! ‘Murd,’ the first syllable of 
murder, and ‘stone,’ typical of the 
hard heart of this wonderfully drawn 
character.” 

This was most impressive, but still, 
if Mr. Hughes had wished to get names 
with meanings, he had only to go back 
a little further in literature to the old 
dramatists, and there he would have 
found Mr. Lovemore, Mr. Bashful 
Constant, Mr. Brilliant Fashion, Mr 
Lively, Mr. Sombre, Mr. Moody, Mr. 
Joyful, Sir John Reckless, Lord Graball, 
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a miser ; indeed he might have had a 
more recent example, for an American 
novelist once wrote: ‘‘ Mr. Winter- 
bottom was a cold, stern man.” 

But after the discourse was over 
and I had removed myself from the 
magnetism of the lecturer’s presence, I 
began to ponder on the disquieting 
position of things which this oration 
displayed. If the chief educational 
official in the largest and probably the 
most enlightened city of Ontario, held 
Nterary opinions which perhaps it 
would be too harsh a term to call in- 
fantile, what must be the state of mind 
of the ordinary teachers throughout the 
Province, and what chance is there of 
any of their unfortunate pupils becom- 
ing a Judge Haliburton or a Gilbert 
Parker, an Archibald Lampman or a 
Dr. Drummond? The fact that the 
country does produce such men is 
merely an example of the amazing fer- 
tility of nature. To expect it to do so 
as a matter of course, would be as ab- 
surd as if a farmer looked for fall wheat 
to sprout in the spring, when he had 
neither ploughed the land nor sown the 
grain the year before. 

During all my school days in Canada, 
whether in the humble log chalet of the 
backwoods or the more imposing edu- 
cational halls of Toronto, I never once 
heard the name of a literary man men- 
tioned. Never once was I told that I 
lived in a country containing the grand- 
est scenery the world has to show. 
Never once was the information given 
to me that the history of the deeds 
which won an empire from the wilder- 
ness was more absorbingly interesting 
than the most thrilling romance ever 
penned. And here I come to the chief 
indictment I have to bring against the 
conservative educated Canadian. The 
school books which he compiled for his 
unhappy victims throughout the Pro- 
vince reflected his own second-hand 
state of mind. Unfortunately I have 
not in my possession the school books 
at present in use in Ontario, but the 
third, fourth and fifth books of my day 
were as bad as if I had compiled them 
myself. Canadian history was repre- 
sented, when I first went to school in 


Canada, by a little yellow book, which 
was as dull as a page of logarithms. 
Later we had a larger book containing 
many bad wood-cuts, and this volume 
was even duller than the other, because 
it was bigger. The selections for the 
reading books were mostly chosen 
from English sources, and if we saw 
Canada at all, it was through English 
eyes. There were some turgid poems 
on Niagara, if I remember aright, but 
they were all by Englishmen, and I 
think the prose description was by 
Charles Dickens himself. 

The other night I was invited by the 
Whitefriar’s Club to attend a dinner 
given to Mark Twain. One of the 
speakers was Dean Hole, of Rochester, 
celebrated alike as an orator and a 
bookmaker. He told a story which he 
credited to Dr. Conan Doyle, but 
which, nevertheless, was my story. 
Discussing the very point I am endeav- 
ouring to throw light upon now, I told 
this story to Dr. Doyle, to emphasize 
my remarks, and he asked permission 
to use the anecdote, on his lecture tour, 
which permission I most cheerfully 
gave, and now Dean Hole has got the 
story in one of his books, and if my 
name were only attached, | should have 
some chance of going down to poster- 
ity. Here is the yarn: 

As a boy I worked my way from De- 
troit on a schooner to the Welland 
Canal. The schooner was the Olive 
Branch, and | believe her bones now 
lie exposed to the winds on the shore 
near Toronto. My objective point was 
the Niagara Falls, and as soon as I 
got off the schooner I tramped from 
the canal to the cataract, one hot, 
dusty summer’s day. Isat and looked 
at the Falls, but was bitterly disap- 
pointed with them. No reality can 
ever equal the expectation of a boy’s 
lurid fancy. However, I consoled my- 
self by saying, ‘‘ Never mind; some 
day I shall have money enough to go 
to England and see the Falls of La- 
dore.”” In the third, or the fourth, or 
the fifth book, which was then used 
in all schools throughout Canada, 
Southey’s poem, the Falls of Ladore, 
was given: 
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Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling, 

And steaming, and beaming, and gleaming, 
and streaming, 

And dashing, and flashing, and splashing, and 
clashing. 

All at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar, 

And this way the water comes down at La- 
dore! 


Naturally I thought such a cataract 
must be the greatest downpour in the 
world, and sure enough, neither money 
nor opportunity being lacking, I had a 
chance of viewing the wonder of nature 
which inspired Southey’s muse. I 
landed one summer evening at a lake- 
side town two miles from Ladore. 
My impatience would not admit of my 
waiting till daylight, so I started on 
foot along the beautiful well-made road 
which skirts the lake, then almost as 
light as day under a full harvest moon. 
After I had tramped about.two miles | 
began to fear I had lost my way, for, 
pausing every now and then, I could 
hear no sound of water, so I sat down 
on the rocks by the wayside until some 
belated passerby should happen along 
and give me more definite directions. 
At last a countryman came slowly 
down the road and I hailed him. 

‘*Can you tell me where the Falls of 
Ladore are?” I asked. The man 
paused in astonishment. 

‘* Why, sir,”’ he said finally, ‘‘you’re 
a-sittin’ in ’em.” 

The fact was the falls had gone tem- 
porarily out of commission because of 
the dryness of the summer. Now, 
however picturesque the surroundings 
of a cataract may be, I maintain that a 
little water is necessary as well, and 
yet, thanks to our Canadian school 
books, | had waved Niagara contemp- 
tuously aside for this heap of dusty 
stones ! 

Canada always underestimates her 
own, and my reason for writing this 
article is to enlarge, if possible, her 
bump of self-appreciation; self-conceit, 
if you like. I have done it before in 
an instance which I shall relate, and so 
I do not despair even with so large a 
handful as the Dominion. Once when 
spending a winter in the lovely English 
watering place of Torquay, I took 
my map and walked towards the 
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village of Babbacombe. Nearing the 
place I met the local policeman and 
asked him if there was anything worth 
seeing in Babbacombe. 

‘* No,” he said slowly, ‘‘ there isn’t. 
You ought to see Torquay, that’s a 
great place.” 

‘* But,” I objected, ‘‘I have just come 
from Torquay. You don’t think it 
would be worth my while then to go 
on to Babbacombe ? ” 

‘COh, no, str,” he said, 
nothing a-goin’ on there. I was born 
and bred in the place, and nothing 
much has happened ever since.” 

Nevertheles, I continued my journey 
across the wind-swept down and came 
to the edge of a precipice, where an as- 
tonishing view burst upon me. The 
cliffs were of red sandstone, resemb- 
ling in colour the Esterel mountains in 
Southern France; the water was as 
deeply blue as the Mediterranean, and 
down the densely-wooded Devonshire 
Combe, embowered in foliage, strag- 
gled the thatched roofs of the quaint 
old cottages of Babbacombe, the floor 
of one house level with the peak of 
another, and so on to the edge of the 
glittering sand, and the white line of 
foam from the rippling tide. On re- 
turning I again met the leisurely police- 
man. 

‘* Look here,” I said, ‘‘ Babbacombe 
is the loveliest place I ever saw in my 
life. The next stranger you meet, tell 
him that whatever else he misses, he 
mustn’t miss Babbacombe. The cliffs 
are the colour of the mountains of 
Judea, near Jerusalem; the water is 
as lovely as the Golden Horn at Con- 
stantinople.” 

‘*Do you mean to tell me so, sir?” 
he asked, opening his eyes wide in as- 
tonishment. 

‘*I do, and I don’t want you to for- 
get it either. A man who was born in 
such a place should be proud of it.” 

When I looked back from away 
down the hill the policeman was still 
standing where I left him, gazing after 
me. 

Six years passed before I met that 
policeman again. He did not recog- 
nize me, but I recognized him. 
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‘* Well, officer,” I said, ‘‘ I’m tramp- 
ing on to Babbacombe. Is it worth 
while going there ?” 

‘Worth while ?” he cried, with en- 
thusiasm, ‘‘ it’s the prettiest village in 
the whole world ; them as travels has 
told me so. Part 0’ Babbicum is just 
like Jerusalem, and another part is like 
Constantinople. You mustn’t miss 
Babbicum, sir, for I was born and 
bred there.” 

Now I should like to do for Canada 
what I did for that policeman. He got 
his similes rather mixed up, but he 
was on the right track, and I believe 
he will remain on it until he is super- 
annuated. 

The thing that seems to me to stand 
in the way of the Canadian Walter 
Scott, is Canada’s persistent underval- 
uation of her own men and women. 
Mr. Cooper in his article commented on 
the fact that his six prigs dining in a 
private room had included no modern 
author except Kipling and Stevenson, 
but what strikes me as emblematical 
of their limited minds is, that not one 
of the half dozen gave any chance to a 
Canadian Mr. W. A. Fraser, in his 
address to the newspaper men, to which 
I took exception on this same count, 
said that above all else we must have 
Truth, and he spelt it with a capital T. 
I think there must be truth in fiction, 
otherwise it will not live. It is prob- 
ably the absence of truth in the writ- 
ing of Charles Dickens, all his pictures 
being exaggerations, and his character 
sketches, caricatures, which accounts 
for his gradual decline, and which will 
account for the ultimate extinction of his 
work. Stevenson is another of the men 
chosen by the learned six, and in some 
of his books he has ventured on Ame- 
rican topics, which he treats with a 
lack of truth which must ever distin- 
guish the work of a foreigner writing 
of a country not his own. 

‘*A man should write what is in his 
bones,” said Kipling once, and the 
phrase has stuck to me ever since 
I heard it. Kipling himself is the ex- 
ception which goes to prove his own 
rule, for he has written truthfully of a 
life which, so to speak, was not in his 
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bones, as is shown in his story of the 
fisher folk in ‘‘ Captains Courageous.”’ 

‘*The Master of Ballantrae”’ is gen- 
erally admitted to be one of Steven- 
son’s most notable books, and the cha- 
racter of the Master is drawn by a 
vigorous and sure hand, while an 
even more subtle creation is the old 
servant, MacKellar, who tells the 
story. But the moment Stevenson 
brings his people across to America 
the element of truth escapes from his 
novel, and it goes to pieces. He has 
his company wander blundering through 
the north woods from Albany for some- 
thing like three weeks, when any one 
who knows the Indian and the time 
is well aware that every member of 
that company would be decently scalp- 
ed and dead before they were half an 
hour in the forest. Stevenson has his 
Indians do what no Indian ever thought 
of doing. He has the aborigines stroll 
listlessly along the valley with the 
white foreigners gazing down on them 
from the ridge, when in reality the in- 
cident would have been the other way 
about. 

This is what comes of dining in a 
private room inacity restaurant instead 
of camping out in the valley of the Don 
and learning the ways of Indians. I 
hope Mr. Cooper will take his six, 
next time they are hungry, to the city 
limits on an electric car and treat them 
to a picnic where they may see the 
methods of the wilderness. If there 
had been a single original idea in the 
brains of the six they would have given 
a vote for at least one Canadian book, 
and so against their next meeting in a 
private room, I’ll bestow upon them a 
hint. I shall not go to any author so 
well known as Gilbert Parker, whose 
splendid array of books is now head- 
ing the lists both in England and in the 
United States. I shall take a writer 
much less famous perhaps, but no less 
deserving of fame. In a book written 
by Mrs. Harrison, of Toronto, entitled 
‘‘The Forest of Bourg Marie,” there 
is a chapter describing an ancient 
ruined chateau in Canada which has 
been made a store-house for furs by 
the grim old man who is the striking 
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hero of the book. Not only has 
Robert Louis Stevenson, nor any one 
mentioned by the six, never written 
anything so striking as that description 
of the furs, but, to find its equal in 
literature, you will have to go back to 
the time of the Arabian Tales. I know 
nothing of Mrs. Harrison beyond what 
may be surmised by a reading of her 
book, but I stake whatever little repu- 
tation I have on the statement that 
‘*The Forest of Bourg Marie” is a 
notable work of genius, a book superb 
in its character drawing, noble in dic- 
tion, thrilling in incident, and so 
strongly constructed that it dispenses 
with conventional love-making, with- 
out losing an atom of its interest, a 
feat which has not been accomplished, 
to my knowledge, since Robinson 
Crusoe, and I doubt if there is a novel- 
ist living, however famous, who would 
have the courage to put forth a romance 
without a heroine in it. 

I must apologize to the immacualate 
six, for mentioning a work which ema- 
nates from mere Toronto. 

Now what is the remedy ; what can 
be done to get Canada out of the liter- 
ary slough of despond in which it wal- 
lows? | think it will help to clear the 
way if we admit that, with the present 
generation, all effort is useless. The 
six cultured and educated men who 
dined in the private room are hopeless, 
and perhaps even I am not able jto 
convince them that they are six egre- 
gious asses, holding the same literary 
Opinions now to be found only in the 
colliery districts of England ; opinions 
which have been discarded by men of 
intelligence everywhere else in the 
world. Our endeavour at reform must 
begin with the rising generation and 
so, if possible, an attempt should be 
made to civilize the school teachers of 


Canada. I am taking it for granted 
that the school books are nearly, 


if not quite, as bad as they were 
in my day, and I arrive at this esti- 
mate of them because the Inspector 
of Public Schools in an_ imperial 
city like Toronto holds good old 
matured literary opinions that are of 
the vintage of 1876. I doubt also if 
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the Normal School has improved, and 
so it were useless to look to that insti- 
tution for help in reclaiming the teach- 
ers. In my day the Normal School 
was a sort of educatiopal pork-packing 
factory. It gathered in to itself the 
raw material from all parts of the 
Province, rushed it through the ma- 
chine, scraped off some of the ignor- 
ance, but not much, and there stood 
the manufactured article, produced 
in sO many minutes by the watch. | 
was captured from my native lair, 
soaked, scraped and so flung upon a de- 
fenceless Province, certified as being of 
correct weight and size, all in some- 
thing less than four months. 

We must get at the teachers direct. 
My plan is to place THE CANADIAN 
MAGAZINE into the hands of every teach- 
er in Ontario. To expect the teachers 
to pay two dollars and a half a year 
for it is absurd; because Canada, al- 
though willing to lavish millions on 
railways or on telegraphs to the other 
end of the earth, is graspingly penuri- 
ous where her teachers are concerned. 
She pays them meagre salaries, so that 
every woman among them is looking to- 
wards the day when she will get mar- 
ried, and every man is anxious for the 
time when he can step into something 
that will bring him in more money. 
My statistical hand-book of Canada 
shows that in the year 1887 there were 
something like five thousand schools 
in Ontario. I suppose that by this 
time the number has doubled. Plac- 
ing the figure then at ten thousand, 
how are we to get the magazine into 
those ten thousand schools ? Of course 
it would be a small matter and quite 
unnoticeable in the tax list if each 
school section in Canada were to ap- 
propriate two dollars and a half a year 
for the magazine, but to look for that 
is to look for animpossibility, although 
this would be the natural way out ina 
civilized community. I propose, there- 
fore, to start a fund. I will place a 
hundred dollars in the hands of the 
Editor of THE CANADIAN MAGAzIne if 
forty-nine other prigs, educated and 
cultured, will put up a like amount 
each ; that would be five thousand dol- 
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lars. I should expect the ten thousand 
teachers to subscribe on their own ac- 
count fifty cents apiece, and I should 
expect the proprietors of THE CaNna- 
DIAN MAGAZINE, on getting an order 
for ten thousand copies, to let us have 
them at a dollar a year, each subscrip- 
tion. 

Then if 1 were the editor of the mag- 
azine 1 would get a number of the bright 
young people to write articles on the 
stirring historical events of Canada. 
The war of 1812 alone is a mine of 
wealth, and in the United States, not 
to mention Canada, there is a vast 
amount of ignorance regarding the 
outcome of that historical episude. 
What writer could wish for a more at- 
tractive hero than General Brock, or 
a more romantic character than Te- 
cumseh? Where, even in the history 
of Scotland, is there an act of more 
womanly devotion than the night ex- 
cursion taken by Mrs. Secord through 
swamp and forest to warn her country- 
men of the enemy’s approach? Liter- 
ally, the woods are full of incidents 
like these. 

The recent success of McClure’s 
Magazine in New York shows what 
can be done on these lines. Miss IdaM. 
Tarbell, « girl unheard of before the 
magazine was founded has been, as it 
were, the backbone of that publication. 
She began by writing a life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and is still at it, having 
sandwiched Napoleon between the two 
histories of the Martyred President, 
and I must confess I read the account 
of that great plain man’s life with as 
intense an interest as I did some years 
ago, when the articles first appeared. 

Now, in Canada there are hundreds 
of girls who are as bright, as clever, 
and as well educated as Miss Tarbell, 
but there is no opening for them in the 
Dominion. The United States’ publi- 
cations are closed to them because 
readers on the other side of the line 
are not interested in the historical an- 
nals of a foreign country. When I 
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offered my first book, which dealt with 
the Fenian Raid in Canada, to a New 
York publisher he refused it, but said 
if I changed the venue of the incidents 
over to the States he would publish 
the book. ‘‘We have no interest in 
Canada,” he added. Well, as I was 
unable to transport the Fenian Raid 
from the Province of Ontario to the 
State of New York, my book had to 
be published by another fellow, who 
took it with some reluctance, having 
exactly the same objection to it. This 
shows the disadvantage under which 
Canadian writers labour when they seek 
an outlet for their wares across the 
border. 

Last year, when I visited one of the 
High Schools of Buffalo, I found on 
the desk of each teacher files of every 
New York magazine. Stories and 
articles from these magazines were 
read to the classes, explained and com- 
mented upon. Such a course not only 
interested, but brightened the pupils, 
and made them alert and up-to-date. 
I propose then that THE CANADIAN 
MAGAZINE be read in the Canadian 
schools; that the children should be 
taught something about the leading 
writers of the day, especially those who 
belong to Canada, or who write about 
Canada; that they should be taught 
something of the grandeur of their 
country, of its scenery and its history. 
They should be told that the important 
things of life are right around the 
schoolhouse door, and not over in Eng- 
land, or on any other distant shore. 
To this end I am ready to contribute 
a hundred dollars a year for the next 
five years, if there are forty-nine men 
in Canada willing to do the same. In 
such a way I think the chances of Ca- 
nada producing a Sir Walter Scott or 
a Jane Austin from among the present 
boys and girls of Canada will be con- 
siderably enhanced, and, perhaps, when 
the boys now in school grow up, they 
will be willing to buy more books and 
less whiskey. 











ANOTHER LEASE OF LIFE. 


By C. W. Peterson, Deputy Commissioner of Agriculture, Northwest Territories. 


Ea agricultural world has hardly 
recovered from the shock occa- 
sioned by the presidential address of 
Sir William Crooks, before the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The statements of a man of 
Sir William Crooks’ scientific attain- 
ments were naturally regarded by the 
layman as gospel truth, and it is but 
recently that anumber of inquisitive per- 
sons have ventured to suggest with a 
great deal of timidity, that after all, 
our chances of obtaining the regular 
supply of ‘‘the staff of life” a number 
of years hence, may probably not be 
quite as desperate as Sir William 
Crooks would have us believe. 

As intimated by Mr. Hyde in an ar- 
ticle on the subject contained in a re- 
cent number of Zhe North American 
Review, the address of Sir William 
should be regarded more in the light 
of a warning or a plea for more ad- 
vanced methods of cultivation, than a 
prediction; but the figures quoted by 
him in support of his argument are 
wholly misleading, and in his effort to 
emphasize his point, he has taken un- 
due liberties with the economic laws 
governing supply and demand. 

Sir William’s remarks respecting the 
position of Great Britain in the event 


Yearly 
| Shipment of ’ 
| , ’ ee Production 
World's Wheat 
, . . of 
Year. Crop. from all : 
| : Europe. 
| countries to 
| Europe. 
1892 | 2,441,000,000 380,700.000 1,411,000,000 
1893 2,51 2,000,000 396, 500,000 1,514,000, 000 
1894 2, 503,000,000 26 ;, 500,000 1, 521,000,000 
r8g5 2.409,000,000 399,800,000 1,437,000,000 
1896 2, 384,000,000 352,200,000 1,484,000,000 
1897 2,224,000,000 330,900,000 1,146,000,000 


According to the theory of Sir Wil- 
liam Crooks, we should now be at the 
point of starvation. In 1892 the num- 
ber of bread eaters of the world exceed- 
ed 475 millions, while at the present 
time they are estimated at 516 millions; 
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of a prolonged blockade are worthy of 
most serious consideration. It would, 
indeed, be but the bitter irony of fate, 
if the wealthiest and best armed coun- 
try on earth should ever be compel- 
led to sue for peace owing to a short- 
age of grain. The warning is a timely 
one, and if the address of the President 
of the British Association bears no 
other fruit than the speedy establish- 
ment of the proposed national grana- 
ries, which might ultimately avert the 
danger of Great Britain finding herself 
in the humiliating and ruinous position 
indicated above, the scientific and agri- 
cultural world will readily overlook its 
shortcomings in other respects. 

Sir William has fallen into the error 
of regarding wheat as the sole food of 


nations. Nothing can be more falla- 
cious. It cannot be doubted that wheat 


is at present, and is always likely to 
be, the most important factor in the 
food supply of the world; but a glance 
at the statistics below will show the 
elasticity of the wheat demand of Eu- 
rope, and the ability of the human race 
to struggle along comfortably on short 
wheat rations, presumably substituting 
more concentrated and economical ar- 
ticles of diet in times of scarcity and 
high priced wheat. 


| Per cent. Average 
of Visible supply farm price] © ii 
world’s |stocks available! in U.S. ae 
crop on ist Dec. Cents E a a 
taken by | in each year. per ae 
Europe bushel. 
15.6 176,000,000 83.9 I,7Q1.700,000 
15.8 1G0,000,000 62.4 1,910, 500,000 
10.7 185 000,000 53-3 1,754,500 O0c 
16.2 161,000,000 49.1 1,836,800,000 
14 | 149,000,000 50.9 1,536, 200,000 
14-9 130,000,000 71.6 1,476,g00,000 


an increase of no less than 41 millions, 
requiring an additional supply of wheat, 
according to his own calculations, of 
about 4} bushels per head of popula- 
tion or, at least, 184 million bushels. 
What, however, do we find is the 
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actual state of affairs? The consump- 
tion of Europe was some 316 millions 
of bushels less in 1897 than in 1892, 
although the average price was appar- 
ently higher in the former than in the 
latter year, and still the world jogs 
along comfortably with a visible supply 
of stocks, only a mere bagatelle of 46 
million bushels less last year than in 
1892, and a great world crop to fall 
backupon thisyear. We decidedly seem 
to be holding our own. Another fea- 
ture of the wheat problem to which I 
would direct attention, is the peculiar 
fact that our largest crops during the 
past eight years all followed years of 
high prices, namely, 1892, when wheat 
was worth 83.9 cents per bushel, and 
1897, when the average farm value is 
shown to be 71.6 cents per bushel as 
against an average farm price during 
the period mentioned of 61.95 cents per 
bushel. It is also a fact to be noted 
that low world crops have a tendency 
to follow low prices of preceding years; 
for instance, the crops of 1896 and 1897. 
Is this mere chance? I trow not. I 
would venture to assert that dollar 
wheat for four years would almost 
double the volume of production of the 
United States and Canada, but I fear 
that Sir William’s statement to the 
effect that a permanently higher price 
for wheat is a calamity which must ere 
long be faced by European nations, is 
as yet very far off realization. Statis- 
tics would seem to indicate that the 
wheat problem is one susceptible of 
easy adjustment. 

It may be argued in support of the 
theory that we have almost reached our 
full expansion respecting wheat lands, 
that the introduction of labour-saving 
machinery enabling one farm hand to- 
day to perform the work of at least 
two a decade or two ago, should have 
materially added to the world’s produc- 
tion of wheat were this theory not a 
sound one. This could, and would, be 
the natural effect were prices such as 
to invite wheat growing, which, it is 
needless to say, is neither the case at 
present nor at any time during the past 
few years. 

Sir William now goes on to deal 
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with the future possibilties of the vari- 
ous wheat producing countries of the 
world. I am not in the position to 
criticize his conclusions as regards 
countries other than Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories of Canada; but 
in respect to these, I can unhesitat- 
ingly state, that he displays a degree 
of ignorance, quite incompatible, one 
would think, with the position of a 
president of the leading scientific or- 
ganization of the world. 

The following is an extract from Sir 
William’s address referred to :— 


“ 


Bits Expectations have been cherish- 
ed that the Canadian Northwest would easily 
supply the world with wheat, and exaggerated 
estimates are drawn as to the amounts of sur- 
plus land on which wheat can be grown. 
Thus far, performance has lagged behind 
promise, the wheat-bearing area of all Cana- 
da having increased less than 500,000 acres 
since 1884, while the exports have not increas- 
ed in greater proportion. As the wheat area 
of Manitoba and the Northwest has increas- 
ed, the wheat area of Ontario and the Eastern 
Provinces has decreased, the added areas be- 
ing little more than sufficient to meet the 
growing requirement of population. Wehave 
seen calculations showing that Canada con- 
tains 500,000,000 acres of profitable wheat 
land. The impossibility of such an estimate 
ever being fulfilled will be apparent when it is 
remembered that the whole area employed in 
both temperate zones for growing all the 
staple food crops is not more than 580,000,000 
acres, and that in no country has more than 
9 per cent. of the area been devoted to wheat 
culture. . 


If ‘* performance has lagged behind 
promise’’, it is for the simple reason 
that the low wheat prices prevailing 
during previous years have proved an 
insurmountable hindrance in the way 
of the settlement of the Canadian 
Northwest. The time-worn saying 
that ‘‘ the successful settler is the best 
immigration agent”, applies with pecu- 
liar emphasis to this portion of the 
world, and while I do not wish to imply 
that the settlers here have not, as a 
rule, been prosperous, there can be no 
doubt that high wheat prices during 
the past ten years would have hastened 
the development of the country to such 
an extent that Sir William would have 
had no occasion to complain in his re- 
cent presidential address, of perform- 
ance having lagged behind promise, 
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as far as the Canadian Northwest is 
concerned. 

The statement adversely commented 
on in the historical speech under dis- 
cussion, to the effect that Canada lays 
claim to 500,000,000 acres of wheat 
lands, is one which I doubt very much 
was ever seriously entertained. 

I shall now, however, proceed to es- 
timate the area within the Canadian 
Northwest, including the Province of 
Manitoba and the Provisional Districts 
of Assiniboia, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Athabasca, which could, under 
favourable market conditions, be made 
to contribute to the world’s wheat sup- 
ply. Mr. A. M. Burgess, late Commis- 
sioner of Dominion Lands, fixed the 
area of Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories fit for agricultural opera- 
tions at about 390,000 square miles. 
I am inclined to think, however, that 
this calculation is far too liberal. A 
moderate estimate of the tract lying 
within the wheat belt, as defined by the 
Geological Surveys Branch of the De- 
partment of the Interior, would be 262,- 
ooo square miles. This includes the 
Peace River District where wheat has 
been successfully grown for years. Out 
of this area, 101,000 square miles are 
located within the semi-arid district, 
leaving 161,000 square miles of wheat 
lands under favourable climatic and soil 
conditions. An allowance should be 
made of some 25 per cent. of the total 
to cover lands unfit for cultivation 
owing to adverse topographical fea- 
tures, which would leave a balance of 
some 121,000 square miles, or 77,440,- 
000 acres. 

The Canadian Irrigation Surveys 
Corps has carefully measured the water 
supply available for the irrigation of the 
semid-arid district, and the supply 
which could readily be made available 
through the construction of a system 
of storage’reservoirs on the east slope 
of the Rocky Mountains, and it has 
been found that, estimating on the 
basis of one second foot of water for 
every hundred acres (the duty of water 
as fixed at present), an area of 6,500,- 
ooo acres can be artificially watered 
within the semi-arid district. This, 
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added to the area under humid con- 
ditions, would bring the total wheat 
lands of Manitoba and the Northwest 
up to about 84,000,000 acres. 

Sir William states that in no country 
does the area under wheat culture ex- 
ceed g per cent. of the total, but the 
cause of this may again be attributed 
to the recent series of low prices. I 
think, I am safe in stating, that taking 
into consideration the economic value 
of the enormous area of excellent graz- 
ing lands not included in the above 
estimate, over 50 per cent. of the 84 
million acres of agricultural lands 
could be depended upon in estimating 
the quota of the Canadian Northwest 
to the wheat supply of the world, leav- 
ing the remainder to produce the neces- 
saries of life for the enormous popula- 
tion which would be required to carry 
on such stupendous agricultural opera- 
tions. 

I might go on ad infinitum enlarging 
on these dazzling figures and facts, but 
I will content myself with having 
directed attention to the possibilities 
and resources of this great and very 
much underestimated portion of the 
world, and to have done my best to 
allay any possible fear in the minds of 
our younger generation of being ulti- 
mately destined to submit to the stern 
fate of short rations. I cannot, how- 
ever, bring this article to a close with- 
out a few words of comment on the 
following assertions contained in Sir 
William Crook’s address : 

‘*. . . The fertility of the North- 
west Provinces of the Dominion is 
due to an exceptional and curious cir- 
cumstance. In winter the ground 
treezes to aconsiderable depth. Wheat 
is sown in the spring, generally in 
April, when the frozen ground has been 
thawed to a depth of three inches. 
Under the hot sun of the short summer 
the grain sprouts with surprising rapid- 
ity, partly because the roots are sup- 
plied with water from the thawing 
depths. The summer is too short to 
thaw the ground thoroughly, and gate- 
posts or other dead wood extracted in 
the autumn are found still frozen at 
their lower end. Si 








































































Sir William is decidedly misinformed 
as to the sowing of wheat when the 
ground thaws to the extent of three 
inches below the surface. Under the 
‘hot sun” he refers to, the thawing 
of the ground toa sufficient depth to 
admit of ploughing is only a matter of 
a very few days. Before the grain 
sprouts, all frost is usually entirely out 
of the ground. I, therefore, fear I 
cannot endorse Sir William’s recital 
of the curious and mysterious circum- 
stances in connection with wheat grow- 
ing in the Canadian Northwest. The 
final statement in the above quotation, 
however, although of minorimportance, 
is of such a preposterous nature, that 
one involuntarily pauses while the con- 
viction slowly presents itself that if 
Sir William’s elaborate calculations 
and alarming conclusions are based 
upon such a very superficial knowledge 
of the conditions in the various coun- 
tries he undertakes to discuss in his 
address, as is exhibited here, the cre- 
dence due the statements of a gentle- 
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man and a scientist occupying his 
position, should not be accorded in this 
instance. The mere cursory scanning 
of our meteorological records should 
have indicated to the ordinary mind, 
that although facetiously dubbed ‘‘ Our 
Lady of the Snows,” the possibility of 
the presence of frost in the ground at 
the lower end of gate-posts in any 
portion of the Canadian Northwest, 
after a hot sun has exerted its influence 
during a long summer season, involves 
a flight of imagination worthy only of 
an eccentric faddist. I may here men- 
tion that Sir William travelled through 
this country a year or two ago, and 
presumably speaks from personal ob- 
servation regarding Canada, and par- 
ticularly the Canadian Northwest, as a 
wheat-producing country. How much 
importance can be attached to his ob- 
servations in connection with the pos- 
sible expansion of those new countries 
and colonies which he has not had the 
privilege of inspecting personally ? 


WHERE GLORY ’WAITS US. 


A* Empire’s coping-stone was set to-day— 
~ A house not built with hands, a countless store 
Of hearts that beat as one the whole world o’er, 


With blood, bone, sinew, for a common fray. 
Upon the ebbing tide has sailed away 
The first armed transport from this Western Shore 


To uphold Britain’s arm in foreign war, 


That Canada a daughter’s part might play. 


Past Lévis and Orleans, the cheering throng— 
Ten hundred Britons chosen for the fight— 
The best we had we gave; their warlike song 


Floats back upon the Citadel. 


The night 


Comes down, a lonely cannon booms; and we 


Find joy and sadness with our sons at sea. 


Claude Bryan. 
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PATTERSON 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR ** THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE. 


QINCE Wolfe won on the Plains of 
. Abraham and made Canada a col- 
ony of Great Britain, there has always 
been some talk of what Canadians owe 
to the British Crown. The coming of the 
U. E. Loyalists strengthened the bond; 
the steady accession of British immi- 
grants added to that strength. The 


French Canadians developed a spirit of 


loyalty which was shown when Mont- 
gomery appeared before Quebec, and 
again when the United States armies 
invaded Canada in 1812-13-14. But 
with the Confederation of the colonies 


in 1867, Canada became a greater col- 
ony of which more might be expected. 
Canadian statesmen since 1867 have 
never overlooked the duty, the rever- 
ence and the respect which Canada 
owes to the British Crown. When, in 
1897, the Queen’s forces were paraded 
to celebrate the Diamond Jubilee of 
Her Majesty’s succession to the throne, : 
a Canadian contingent represented our 
part, our place in the strength of the 
Empire. 

The Imperial feeling has lived in this 
country since Wolte died victorious. 





THE PREMIER SPEAKS. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier (centre of picture) addressing the Canadian Transvaal Contingent at 
Quebec. On the left of the picture is Col. Buchan, and on the right in front of the Grand 
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Stand, the Governor-General, General Hutton, Mr. Blair, and other Cabinet Ministers. 
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Sometimes it smouldered, but again 
and again when the ashes of unconcern 
were stirred the live coals were re- 
vealed. The Imperial feeling has de- 
veloped with the growth of the Em- 
pire and with the growth of Canada. 
No one man can be credited with being 
its author; no one man nor one set ot 
men can be honoured by being called 
its sole exponent. It may have varied 
in aims, in strength, in direction, but 
it has been of the people always. 

Sir John Macdonald, the central 


kind. I believe it will have the contrary effect. 
I believe that as we grow stronger, as we be- 
come a people able, from our union, our popu- 
lation, and the development of our resources, 
to take our position among the nations of the 
world, she would be less willing to part with 
us than now. Iam strongly of opinion that 
year by year, as we grow in population and 
strength, England will more see the advan- 
tage of maintaining the alliance between Brit- 
ish North America and herself. Does any 
one imagine that when our population, instead 
of 3,500,000 will be 7,000,000, as it will be ere 
many years pass, we would be one whit more 
willing than now to sever the connection with 
England? The colonies are now in a transi- 





HIS EXCELLENCY SPEAKS. 


Behind His Excellency is General Hutton, Sir Wiltrid and other Cabinet Ministers. 


figure of nineteenth century Canadian 
history, shared this feeling and on many 
occasions gave expression to it. Inso 
doing he but represented the people of 
the country in which he was so long 
its chief citizen. That he foresaw the 
future with unusual clearness, the fol- 
lowing from one of his pre-Confedera- 
tion speeches will be ample proof :— 


‘*Some are apprehensive that the fact of 
our forming this Confederation will hasten the 
time when we shall be severed from the Mo- 
ther Country. Ihave no apprehension of that 





tion state. Gradually a different colonial sys- 
tem is being developed, and it will become 
year by year less a case of dependence on 
our part, and of overruling protection on the 
part of the Mother Country, and more a case 
of healthy and cordial alliance. Instead of 
looking upon us asa merely dependent colony, 
England will have in us a friendly nation, a 
subordinate, but still a powerful people—to 
stand by herin North America in peace or in 
war. 


Sir John Thompson in 1890 uttered 
words which seem almost prophetic. 
‘* The day has come when friends and 
foes alike, in considering the strength 
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of the empire, must take into account 
the strength of the colonies across the 
sea.”’ Sir Charles Tupper, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and others have voiced similar 
sentiments expressing their conviction 
that in the day when Britain called, 
Canada’s sons would not be found 
missing. 

Britain has called. 


She hath raised her hand, the Island Queen, 
From a hundred hills a flood pours down 

Of stern-faced men in khaki brown. 
Ghoorka, Afridi, Sikh, Senoy, 
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is reported to have said that a unitec 
empire means a Zollvereinand a Kriegs- 
verein, a union for customs and a un- 
ion for war. The union for war has 
come, suddenly, swiftly. Six months 
ago we were not thinking of it, to-day 
itis an accomplished fact. The man 


who did the deed was the Rt. Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain. He knew and 
understood the colonies; he called, and 
they responded. If certain colonial 
premiers and colonial cabinets hesitat- 
ed, the Colonial Secretary knew how to 





LOADING SUPPLIES ON THE SARDINIAN AT QUEBEC. 


Highlanders, Heroes of Dargai, 

Line and cavalry, rifleman, guide, 

Hurrying down to the trooper’s side. 
Children of the Queen. 


She hath raised her hand, the Island Queen, 

And a shout comes up from the Austral land — 

‘*We sent our best for the Motherland ”’ ; 

And Canada’s cry rings round the world 

Wherever the meteor flag’s unfurled. 

‘* Saxon sired, full kin are we, 

Sprung from the ‘ Mistress of the Sea. 
Children of the Queen. 


In 1891, in addressing an Imperial 
Federation deputation, Lord Salisbury 





force their hands. The people who 
imagine that the Secretary for the 
Colonies does not hold those colonies 
in the hollow of his hand, have not 
read the inside history of the present 
crisis. He is above politics, and can 
occasionally make and unmake politi- 
cians even at Ottawa. 

The man who would say that Cana- 
dians ever were or are now a unit in 
believing that Canada should take part 
in the wars of the Empire, would be 
making an incorrect statement. The 
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rHE TROOPS ALL READY TO EMBARK. 


This photograph was taken from the side o ; I V's celebrated Cliff, at a point not far trom where Montgomery fell in 1775. rcross the 
St. Lawrence is the town of Levis. 















PHOTO. BY NOTMAN, MONTREAL. 





THE SARDINIAN LEAVING THE WHARF AT QUEBEC, 











THE REVIEW ON THE ESPLANADE AT QUEBEC, 


The thousand ‘*t Royal Canadians” were drawn up in lines of half battalions, the flank 
companies being afterwards formed, as shown in the photograph. In the distance is Kent 
Gate, and on the left the glacis and old wall of Quebec. 
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majority of Canadians realize the debt 
that this country owes to the British 
crown. They know that Great Britain 
bought this country with the treasure 
of her people and with the blood of 
her soldiers ; that she has retained it 
by allowing its citizens to think and 
speak and act as they saw fit. The 
people, whether French, English, Irish, 
Scotch or German in origin, know that 
this is a British country, a nation ac- 
knowledging the sovereignty of the 
British crown. They admire and re- 
spect our British connection. But 
when it comes to deciding to take an 
active part in the affairs of the Empire, 
Canadians have never been and 
not now a unit in being in favour of it. 
They desire to be a part of the Empire, 
but are doubtful of being an active 
part, in the sense of being represented 
in its councils and its armies. The sen- 
timent in favour of taking this active 
part does, however, seem to be grow- 
ing. If it keeps on developing as it 


are 


has done during the past ten years, 
Canada may soon be clamouring at 





THE SARDINIAN—PENS ON 





THE CANADIAN CONTINGENT 


UPPER DECK 
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Westminster for representation there. 
But undoubtedly the responsibilities of 
such a request will be well considered 
before it is officially made. 

But to return to the Canadian con- 
tingent. The British Government de- 
sired it, and the Canadian people gave 
it, gave it freely and gladly. The only 
objections were that it was to number 
but 1,000 men, and that only a part of 
the expense was to be borne by Canada. 
The Canadian Government wired to 
London that a contingent would be 
sent and it was sent one day ahead of 
time. The one thousand picked militia- 
men came from all parts of Canada. 
Krom the island of the Pacific 
Coast to the beautiful island-province 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, from 
Victoria to Charlottetown, there was 
but one sentiment and that was: ‘‘We 
send our best for the Motherland.”’ 

I stood on Dufferin Terrace at Que- 
bec between four and five o’clock on 
October 30th, and saw the steamer 
Sardinian pull away from the wharf 
below. 


great 


FOR HORSES AND PROVISIONS. 





















































From the Citadel above the minute 
guns thundered their farewell. A 
thousand brave Canadian lads cheered 
and wept on the decks and in the rig- 
ging; fifty thousand Canadian men 
and women on the shore, waved and 
hurrahed—and prayed. And the Sar- 
dinian was joined by the screaming, 
whistling tugs and yachts and steam- 
ers; the bands played ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,”’ ‘‘ The Maple Leaf,” and ‘‘God 
Save the Queen,” and I saw no more. 





DRAWN FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 
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The gaily-decorated Surdintan may 
be an old tub which the Government 
thought good enough for the common 
soldiers who were to sleep in the deal 
bunks and eat Tommy Atkins’ fare from 
wooden tables, she may in a few years 
be laid up to rot on some unfrequented 
shore, but to everyone who stood on 
those heights, leaned over the terrace 
walls,orcrowdeddecksand docks below, 
the Sardinian is a hallowed memory, a 
shrine wherein is stored much hope. 


THE SARDINIAN—THE OFFICERS’ GENERAL QUARTERS. 


That I saw no more was not due to 
the thought of the danger to beloved 
comrades — but because I rejoiced 
with those who rejoiced, and my joy 
blinded my eyes and scorched my 
throat. 1 recovered my vision as the 
staunch vessel was slowly fading from 
sight—in a few minutes she rounded 
the Island of Orleans which Wolfe 
made immortal, and she was gone to 
help the motherland of Wolfe and of 
us all. 


‘*Sentiment’’ did you say? Yes, 
sentiment ; it affects our friendship, it 
affects our business methods, it affects 


our opinions of governments and of 


princes ; it controls our wills and our 
minds; itis all-powerful. Yet to arouse 
it, is not always easy. Sometimes it 
isinadead slumber. But a great man 
dies, anda nation mourns; asovereign 
celebrates her Diamond Jubilee, and 
a nation goes wild with joy—such 
events as these have shown us that 


























Canadians are not lacking in sentiment. 
A thousand lads go to serve the Em- 
pire in foreign lands, and a nation 
rises to cheer, to give three times three 
anda tiger. The public purse is open- 
ed, the private purse untied, the people 
throng the streets and shout. Aye, at 
Quebec I saw strong, hard business 
men, whose sons were safe at home, 
who had not a relative aboard the Sar- 
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dinian—| saw these men weep. Senti- 
ment ? I know not what it is, or whence 
it came. I only know that it was here 
before I was born, and that it seems 
to be founded in patriotism entwined 
with loyalty. 

That thirtieth of October was a great 
day in the city which Champlain 
founded under the shadow of Cape 
Diamond. Early in the morning, we 
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drove down to the Immigration Sheds 
in company with a patriotic citizen 
whose generosity rose to a cab-load of 
tobacco. Here were lodged several 
companies in a very comfortable build- 
ing. We passed the sentry and found 
that already the men had donned their 
new rifle uniforms and were buckling 
up their new Oliver equipment. As 
the tobacco was being stored away in 





MEN EAT AND SLEEP. 


numerous haversacks we were asked 
to take a few telegrams and postcards 
for despatch. The last good-byes 
were being sent, but there was still 
much cheerfulness. 

From the Sheds we went to the 
Citadel, and it was the same scenes 
over again, amidst much more mili- 
tary surroundings. Here E and F 
Companies from Montreal and Quebec 
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were the first on 
parade. The Mayor 
of Montreal was pre- 
sent to bid the com- 
pany from that city 
good-by eC, to SiN e 
each man four sov- 
ereigns, and each offi- 
cer a purse of gold 
and a pair of field 
elasses, a similar do- 
nat.on having already 
been made by the 
mayors of other cities 
to their various local 
detachments. 

From the Citadel we 
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went tothe Esplanade, 

an historic open space 

bordering upon that portion of the old 
city wall which lies between the St. 
Louis and Kent Gates. Here all the 
eight companies came together and the 
Second Royal Canadian Regiment was 
on parade for the first time. Colonel 
Otter was in command, and looked 
like a man whose fondest dreams are 
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being realized. A half hour later Gen- 
eral Hutton arrived and inspected each 
of the eight companies. Another half 
hour passed, and on the stroke of noon 
the Governor-General entered the en- 
closure. He was proceeded by his 
staff and accompanied by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and several members of the 
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Cabinet. There were short speeches 
from His Excellency, the Premier and 
the General, and a lengthy address 
from the City of Quebec. Then the stal- 
wart Royal Canadians were marched 
through decorated streets and enthusi- 
astic crowds to the point of embarka- 
tion, which they reached about two 
hours past noon. In another two hours 
the booming of the Citadel guns an- 
nounced that the task of enrolling and 
equipping a thousand volunteers scat- 
tered over 3,500 miles of territory had 
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To be Captains—Major H. M. Ar- 
nold, goth Battalion ; Major J. E. Pel- 
tier, 65th Battalion; Major W. A. 
Weeks, Charlottetown, Engineers ; 
Capt. H. B. Stairs, 66th Battalion ; 
Major D. Stuart, 26th Battalion ; Capt. 
R. K. Barker, 2nd Battalion ; Major 
S. M. Rogers, 43rd Battalion ; Capt. 
C. K. Fraser, 53rd Battalion. 

Machine Gun Section—Lieut. and 
Capt. A. C. Bell, Scots Guards, A. D.C. 
to the Major-General commanding the 
Canadian Militia. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND TRANSVAAL CONTINGENT. 


The battalions contributing were the 82nd, 4th Regt. Canadian Artillery, and Charlotte- 
town Engineers. The officer in the centre is Major Weeks. 


been accomplished in little more than 
a fortnight. The Sardinian had started 
for Cape Town. 

The list of the principal officers is as 
follows :— 

To command—Lieut.-Col. W. D. 
Otter, Canadian Staff, A.D.C. to His 
Excellency the Governor-General. 

To be Major and second in command 
—Lieut.-Coi. L. Buchan, Royal Cana- 
dian Regiment. 

To be Major—Lieut.-Col.—O. C. C. 
Pelletier, Canadian Staff. 





To be Adjutant—Major J. C. Mc- 
Dougall, Royal Canadian Regiment. 

To be Quartermaster—Capt. and 
Brevet-Major S. J. A Denison, Royal 
Canadian Regiment. 

To be Medical Officers—-Surgeon- 
Major C. A. Wilson, 3rd Field Battery, 
C.A.; Surgeon-Major E. Fiset, 89th 
Battalion. 

To be attached for Staff duty— Major 
L. G. Drummond, Scots Guards, mili- 
tary secretary to His Excellency the 
Governor-General. 

















The following officers will be attached 
to the Royal Canadian Regiment for 
whatever duty may be allotted to them 
in connection with the campaign :— 
Lieut.-Col. F. L. Lessard, Royal Can- 
idian Dragoons ; Lieut.-Col. C. W. 
Drury, A.D.C., Royal Canadian Artil- 
lery; Major R. Cartwright Royal 
Canadian Regiment ; Capt. W. Fores- 
ter, Royal Canadian Dragoons. 

Medical officer—Captain A. B. 
borne, C.A.M.S. (provisional). 

Nurses—Miss Georgina Pope, Prince 
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Edward Island; Miss Sarah Forbes, 
Halifax, N.S.; Miss Annie Affleck, 


Lennox, Ont. ; Miss Elizabeth Russell, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Four newspaper correspondents and 
a regimental historian accompanied the 
Royal Canadians. Therewerechaplains 
representing the Anglican, Roman 
Catholicand Presbyterian bodies. Every 
comfort had been provided for the men, 
as some of the accompanying photo- 
graphs indicate, and there can be no 
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doubt, that there will be few real hard- 
ships on the long ocean voyage. 

Onthe day that the Contingent sailed, 
His Excellency the Governor-General 
received the following telegram from 
the Secretary of the Colonies : 

LONDON, 30th Oct., 1899.—Referring to 
your telegram of Oct. 29th, Her Majesty's 
Government offer hearty congratulations to 
Canadian Government and Military Authori- 
ties for rapid organization and embarkation of 
Contingent. Enthusiasm displayed by people 
of Dominion a source of much gratification 


(Signed) CHAMBERLAIN. 


here. 





LONDON CONTINGENT. 


The address presented to the Con- 
tingent by Mayor Parent, of Quebec, 
is worthy of preservation as being the 
expression of the loyal feelings of a 
French-Canadian city. The full text 
is as follows: 

‘*To the Commandant, the Officers and 
the Men of the Contingent of Can- 
adian Volunteers enrolled for Ac- 
tive Service in South Africa : 


‘* The citizens of Quebec offer vou 
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the most cordial welcome in this old 
fortress, so often stormed by war and 
tempest, whose inhabitants from their 
earliest years have been accustomed to 
the music of military bands, to the 
smell of powder and the smoke of 
battles. We are proud of the honour 
that has been done our city in its selec- 
tion as the scene of the mobilization of 
this select regiment which the Ca- 
nadian people send to the assistance of 
our mother country. The presence in 
our midst of the representative of our 
Most Gracious Sovereign, His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General, and other 
dignitaries of the State, adds not only 
lustre and eclat to this day’s ceremony, 
but gives to our proceedings a deeper 
and wider meaning. 

‘“‘It was no vain appeal that was 
made to our valour and our loyalty for 
along the way from Victoria to Halifax 
1,000 picked men, representing the 
physical strength, the discipline and 
the courageous daring of our people, 
freely volunteered to serve under the 
British flag. The people of various 
origin and different religious creeds 
that go to make up the population of 
this country are represented in your 
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regiment, and now that we are for the 
time being assembled within the walls 
of the most French city of the new 
world, let us claim for the French Ca- 
nadian element a large share of the 
warm and spontaneous outbursts of 
sentiments of loyalty to England which 
marked your triumphal progress from 
your homes to Quebec. 

‘*No matter how diverse may be our 
origin, and the languages that we 
speak, who is there that will dare to 
affirm that we have not all the qualities 
necessary for the making of a real 
nation? Who dare say, upon such an 
occasion as the present, that we are 
not all sincerely united and loyal to- 
wards the Canadian Dominion and 
loyal to England, which has given us 
so complete a measure of liberty? We 
French-Canadians have loyally accept- 
ed the new destinies that Providence 
provided for us upon the battle-field of 
1759. Is it possible that anybody can 
have forgotten 1775 and 1812? On 
the summit of this proud rock of 
Quebec, rendered illustrious by Jacques 
Cartier and Champlain, behold but a 
few steps from this place the superb 
monument erected by an English 












governor tothe memory of Wolfe and 
of Montcalm. 

‘““Why may we not make it the 
emblem and the symbol of our national 
unity ? Let us leave to each individual 
amongst us the privilege to retain as a 
sweet souvenir worthy of a noble heart, 
the rose or the thistle, the fleur-de-lis or 
the shamrock, and even the pot of 
earth that the Irish immigrant brings 
with him from under distant skies, and 
let us be united for the great and holy 
cause that we have in hand, the 
foundation of a great nation and the 
development of the boundless re- 
sources of a rich and immense coun- 
try. Our best wishes accompany 
you in the long journey, at the end 
of which you will no doubt find glory 
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as well as sufferings, privations and 
perhaps even—heroic sacrifices. 

‘* When you will be under the burn- 
ing sun of Africa, you may be sure that 
our hearts will follow you everywhere, 
and that in our long winter evenings, 
you will be the principal object of our 
fireside talk and solicitude. Be quite 
sure, too, that this Canada of ours will 
watch with a maternal care over the 
loved ones that you leave behind, and 
who in parting with you are making so 
great and so generous a_ sacrifice. 
May the God of battles crown your 
efforts ; may He preserve you in the 
midst of danger, and may He bring you 
back safe and sound to the beloved 
shores of your fatherland.” 
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—. had said to her when he 
was at college, ‘‘Take the finest 
personal feeling in the matter and 
follow that.” It may not have been 
the best advice for the rest of the 
world, but they had no mother, and 
Mab trusted Anthony. Since then 
she had been in the habit of remem- 
bering what he had said, especially 
when it was something that she 
wanted to do herself. Poor dear papa 
had again involved his remnant of 
a family in a difficulty, not a serious 
one but tantalizing. Professor Le Clear 
was naturally a forgetful man, and his 
wife had been dead many years. They 
had called their only daughter Cecilia 
Mab. But a daughter is handicapped 
when she endeavours to frustrate ab- 
sent-mindedness, for while she may 
feel certain of what is going to occur, 
it is not always filial to take it for 
granted; and that was how it happened 
that Mab, despairing of her father’s 
appearance, had jumped on the train as 
it was moving out of the station, and 
in the afternoon found herself sixty 
miles from home, seated on a bare grey 
bench, one of a tier that extended along 
the campus-side of an alien university. 
She was alone and surrounded by pas- 
sionate adherents of the red and yellow; 
but she had come of a football family, 
and her situation afforded her a grim 
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Football Story by 
ARvoRY Mac MurcrHy 


When word of song, when word of song 
Brings back a memory tender, 

Think of the days when we were hers 
Whose glories ye now render, 

You're playing up where once we played, 
And we can but remember. 


Songs of the North. 


and yet mirthful satisfaction. She was 
as conscious of the knot of colours on 
her coat as if it had been the flower of 
her loyalty: her brother Rufus, her only 
brother since Anthony had lived his 
brief life so quickly, was playing his 
first great match. He had gone down 
to Prince Edward the night before, but 
he knew that she would be there to see 
him play, and would she not? Mab 
smiled, and as she stooped to tue& 
her rug under her feet and bring it 
over her knees, Professor Le Clear 
was emerging from the rapt contem- 
plation of a Sanscrit root to find him- 
self in a general atmosphere of suspi- 
cion that the train and probably Mab 
had gone. 

It was not because they were certain 
of victory that Mab had gone; for 
the last three years they had camp- 
ed with defeat. They had carried 
it out with them, had brought it 
home, had shaken off the crowd who 
go with success, had been slighted 
by the newspapers, had trained, and 
had said nothing after the manner 
of their university. There seemed to 
be something the matter with the team 
every year, but those among the under- 
graduates who really cared for football 
clung to it with a sad determination. 
This season they were in the finals— 
by a fluke the newspapers said—but 
everyone knew what would happen 
when they met Prince Edward, and 
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with one universal voice the two thou- 
sand undergraduates, the staff, and the 
President said in the University of the 
North, ‘‘If only Datch Bonamy were 
here we might have some chance of 
winning.” It was hard, for Prince Ed- 
ward was a minor constellation, not 
large but unanimous, sporty, and un- 
troubled by a glimmer of opinion from 
any world outside their own. Their 
players were of a hardy strain, some of 
them had been attached to their aca- 
demic halls for many years, and sure 
there was a berserk derivation to Prince 
Edward’s plunges upon his college 
field. 

Mab Le Clear was thrilling with an- 
ticipation. The air, the sky, the field 
had a thousand subtle associations for 
her. There was a vague excitement 
in the autumnal keenness. The sky 
was gentian blue, against it a line of 
haze-covered hills, near by painted 
trees, red and russet and yellow. Clouds 
vexed the eastern horizon ; there wasa 
westerly wind and the wide field was 
flooded with sunshine. 

Datch Bonamy had been Anthony’s 
captain; and that was Mab’s story, 
which is the primal right of any wo- 
man, even one of three-and-twenty. 
She was going over it now word by 
word as the pent crowds about her 
waited for the players to come on the 
field and enlivened the time variously 
with heart-quickening cries and phrases. 
When Datch Bonamy had been captain 
Mab had called it her own team, but 
immediately after Datch and Anthony 
had played and won their last game 
something had happened, not even 
Anthony had been able to find out what 
it was. In the following spring they 
both had graduated, Datch had gone 
away to wear the harness of his ances- 
tral “business, and then Anthony, who 
was to have been the great Le Clear, 
had died; that was six years ago. 
Mab now was a woman—‘‘not so 
deep as a well, nor so wide as a church 
door; but ’tis enough, ’twill serve.’’ 

His real name was Cordwainer Bon- 
amy, and after calling him that his 
parents had left him to sustain it with- 
out any assistance from them; but the 
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boys in the lowest form of a reputable 
boarding school, of a more practical 
turn of mind, had changed it to Datch, 
struck out in a moment from nowhere 
to fit a boy who had a ridiculous name. 
And Mab remembered him, as he rallied 
and commanded his men, as he walked 
about the streets of the university city; 
his hands, his stride, his dark head, 
his burly form, nothing had faded 
away. But Datch Bonamy, who had 
played football well enough to maintain 
a sweet if gaudy immortality at the 
University of the North, was not a per- 
son of whom Mab could think aloud. 
She kept her displeasure in reserve. 
At seventeen, however, one quarrels 
frankly, and Datch Bonamy knew quite 
well when he left college that he might 
not speak to Mab unless she indicated 
her special permission, a thing that 
had not happened since the day he saw 
her last, when Professor Le Clear had 
put away ambition, and Anthony. 

The red and yellow about her was 
rampant, pervasive, stimulating. The 
people were multitudinous and dissim- 
ilar, but all buoyant, gay, kindled with 
enthusiasm. She looked with tolerant 
sympathy on rows of girls, of men, 
coteries of urchins, upon the family 
who had come together to avert the 
evil eye from one of their own who was 
playing. She saw about her all manner 
of unattached persons, and all manner 
of trains, laughing, smiling, speaking, 
shouting, and wearing the red and 
yellow. 

Mab drew in her breath, they could 
but do their best. Opposition was be- 
getting within her a fatalistic courage, 
and she summoned all the knowledge 
and coolness she possessed so that she 
might regard what was to follow with 
the unambiguous eye of a sportsman, 
ready to praise a foe, unshrinking from 
defeat, swayed only by sound play, 
persistent to the true understanding of 
combination, craft, headwork, force 
and chance, as she had been taught 
from her youth, for their windows look- 
ed out upon the university lawn at 
home. 

On the seat below and immediately 
in front of her sat the only other wearer 
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of their colours within the radius of 
her glance. His presence, in her judg- 
ment, had caused the vortex of red and 
yellow to recede perceptibly. He was 
the kind of man who might be an 
agent of some sort abroad on business 
and had dropped in to see the game on 
a Saturday afternoon and say a good 
word for the North, but was now pene- 
trated with the isolation of his posi- 
tion. His spirits had risen in a surpris- 
ing degree to meet with defiance the 
easy superiority of the Prince Edward 
supporters, and had it not been for his 
powers of expression Mab’s heart would 
have ached with checking, but his 
speech was free and pungent, and he 
was not the man to speak well of a foe. 

Then the players dribbled slowly on 
to the field from the college club- 
house, a quarter of a mile away, and 
thunder answered thunder upon the 
campus side. To the left, fierce and 
far away, came the cry that Mab had 
been waiting to hear, but it was over- 
whelmed and thrown aside, and then, 
straining her eyes to see Rufus, who 
was right outside wing man, she saw 
Datch Bonamy. 

Dark, long-armed, keen-faced, un- 
handsome Datch Bonamy was loitering 
in front of the benches, with his eyes 
set in a wistful stare on the old blue 
jerseys out on the field. He had a flag 
tucked under one arm where it hung 
expressionless until he should need it. 
The realization of his presence swept 
upon Mab like a tempest, but how nat- 
ural it was on a football day! She 
wished with all her heart that she could 
let herself go and feel as she used to 
when Datch had been a friend, and 
they had all breathed as it were an 
atmosphere of glory. But a woman 
can’t be a girl again, life is a more diffi- 
cult game, and its score is often too 
indistinct to be readable. But Datch 
was there, and—he had not seen her. 

When he did, Mab’s attention had 
been caught for the moment by the 
protestations of the crowd, and Cord- 
wainer Bonamy said, ‘‘ Little Mab,” 
under his breath, standing still until he 
could feel what it meant. Then he 
climbed into a seat near her, crowding 
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imperturbably where there had seemed 
to be no room before, and felt that it 
was pretty hard that he could not go to 
her. It would have been better to have 
kept friends, but he had thought he 
couldn’t stand it, and now she was 
alone and he couldn't go to her. 
It was strange that Mab should be 
alone, and it was devilish that he 
could not go to her. He never could 
understand why a girl should resent a 
man’s caring too much. But anyway 
she was there, and it was going to last 
about two hours. 

The man in front of her looked upon 
the Prince Edward players, and his ex- 
pression proclaimed that he found them 
strong and heavy, but he asked his im- 
mediate right-hand neighbour how 
many of the team they had had to 
bail out for the day, and if any of them 
could read. It was not a case for 
ethical approval, and Mab held herself 
hard, but being intensely human she 
sympathized with the man and felt the 
spur of the crowd. She had never 
acquired the education which can resist 
anything interesting, and she listened 
to what was going on, and was swayed 
by it with open avidity. She had dis- 
covered Rufus, whose eyes were search- 
ing for her, and she knew that he was 
nervous. Her dear, dear boy—she 
would have given anything she had to 
lessen his suspense, but no one could do 
that. And, above all, she knew that 
Datch Bonamy saw him too. She 
couldn’t bear him, she said to herself; 
but there was not a cry flung upon the 
wind, not a colour seen, not a move- 
ment that did not mean to him what it 
meant to her. 

Then there was a gasping silence, 
and with incredible swiftness the game 
had begun. It was Prince Edward’s 
ball, one of their players had tried to 
break through, but with a will the 
other side had cast themselves upon 
him, and it was the first scrimmage. 

Mab knew—she felt as if she knew 
in every fibre of her being—that their 
scrimmage was young, and as scrim- 
mages go, not heavy. Would they be 
able to hold Prince Edward? Would 
the new signals work? The North 
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were giving way a little, they were 
holding again—almost, it wasn’t bad. 
Then the whistle blew, the mass of 
players dissolved, was formed again, 
and again when that was over. They 
were holding, in some way, by a miracle. 
It was going to be a scrimmage game. 
If she could only ask Datch what he 
thought ! 

Stabbard was their captain. He had 
won the toss and had chosen to play 
against the wind, piously trusting that 
it would hold until the second half 
when their chance would come, for he 
believed with the generous courage of 
youth that his men were better trained, 
and if the wind held that would tell in 
the end. What they had to do now 
was to keep the ball in scrimmage, 
and hold down Prince Edward’s score. 

Mab understood why he had done it, 
but she feverishly distrusted the wind. 
At the same time she saw with pained 
delight Prince Edward’s screw running 
round, and having its nose, which con- 
sisted of a tough scrimmager, broken 
on the body of one of the men of the 
North, who had cast himself, regard- 
less of wind and bone, before the roll- 
ing mass of men, where he and Stab- 
bard knew that he would do most 
good. Not once did this happen, but 
again and again, as often as it was 
needed. Mab shivered and was glad. 
They would stop them someway, but 
couldit last? Meanwhile public atten- 
tion flagged, and then one of the play- 
ers had to wait until he was able to 
stand again. 

When the game began after that the 
ball was put in play not a dozen yards 
trom where Mab was sitting. The 
plugging scrimmage, reeking from the 
earth, were locked together beneath 
her very eyes, and the crowd began to 
talk, 

‘*Look at his red ’ed; don’t touch 
him, he’ll burn.” 

It was Rufus they meant, but Mab 
wouldn’t mind. He was shouldering 
up against a big fellow who was the 
pride of Prince Edward’s town, and 
that was why they were calling him 
names. The large man seized Rufus 
by the arm and tore his sleeve out. 
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Then he stood the boy on his head, and 





loud rose the acclaim, ‘‘ Ho, Rafty, 
give it to him; ho, Rafty, do him up.” 
But Rufus clung to him and wouldn’t 
be thrown off. His man wasn’t going in- 
to the scrimmage, not if he died for it, so 
he stood upon his auburn head and twin- 
ed his legs and arms around Rafty. He 
was absurd, boyish, persistent, and he 
stayed. Mab was crimson but severe, 
it was allin the game. Then a voice 
rose not faraway, ‘‘ Now you're play- 
ing the game, young never-say-die,” 
and the long University yell, carry- 
ing pride and salutation. It was Datch 
Bonamy, and he had scored, although 
he had not meant to, one. 

But it could not last, and it didn’t. 
The lank Prince Edward captain said, 
‘* Get that ball,” and they got it. That 
time they scored, and after a little 
more scrimmaging they scored again. 
At half time the score stood twelve to 
one, and as the newspapers had said, 
‘* The Champions have already entered 
upon their fourth season. This is asure 
thing.” 

Mab’s compatriot, broken in spirit, 
glared at the ebullient crowd. ‘‘ If that 
captain of yours was a gentleman, 
and if he could play, and if he had 
a head, which he wont ever grow one, 
I would say he knew football, but he 
don’t!” 

But Mab sat, her rug half-slipping 
away in the wind—which had not 
weakened nor changed, praise heaven 
for one mercy—with her profile turned 
as far as possible from the direction in 
which Datch and his flag were hope- 
fully regarding her. She was cold, 
and she was very much discouraged in 
spite of the wind, and, indeed, in her 
present ruffled and disconsolate condi- 
tion she looked like a widowed bird 
upon an autumn tree. 

Datch looked at her and didn’t smile. 
He wanted to wrap her rug about her 
a great deal better than it had been 
since the beginning of the game. He 
wanted to say a number of cheerful 
things to her about the match, and es- 
pecially he wanted to assure her that 
Rufus’s mouth which had been cut and 
was bleeding when he went off the field 
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wasn’t half as bad as it looked. Be- 
sides, he wanted to see what like it 
would be to sit beside Mab while the 
game was going on, for in former 
years he had always been bracing him- 
self in a combative and comparatively 
lonely position out in the field. 

He said to himself that if he didn’t 
begin to play the game he would never 
win anything, and that nothing could 
be worse than the present state of 
affairs anyway, and then he found his 
way through the moving crowd and 
presented himself gently at Mab’s 
averted shoulder. He knew that they 
were going to play again in a minute, 
and she was not the kind of person to 
send him away when there was no other 
seat left. 

‘*Don’t you want to help to hold up 
this flag?” he said, putting it into her 
hand with a smile. It was a long time 
since she had seen him smile and it 
made her feel as if she might be turn- 
ing into a girl again by mistake. 

If he had said anything else—but 
that was what he had said. The flag 
was the thing that kept her from being 
disagreeable, or she thought it was. 

The Prince Edward people were be- 
yond enthusiasm, they had attained a 
dispassionate certainty, but they took 
a kindly interest in the game. When 
Stabbard trotted on to the field he 
sniffed rapturously the rumouring wind 
that blew from the west ; and the play 
changed. There was no longer any 
need to check the young players who 
had been holding their men and break- 
ing their hearts outside the scrimmage. 
Stabbard knew that they could tackle 
with the irresistible force of a machine, 
and he meant to show Prince Edward 
if they could run and pass. Mab felt 
Cordwainer Bonamy stir on the seat 
beside her with a sudden influx of joy, 
and she thrilled to the play of the cap- 
tain. 

Datch Bonamy began to feel that 
this match was going to mean a good 
deal to him. He knew, when his rea- 
son overpowered his feelings, that Mab 
really did like him, if he could only get 
her to think so, but she was so self- 
controlled for a girl, and so inclined to 
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consider before she said anything. If 
that captain out on the field could only 
manage to play the game in the right 
way, it might mean a good deal to 
him. And if they could win—there is 
nothing so shaking to self-control and 
consideration as a game of football 
played to a brilliant ending. 

And oddly enough it was a good 
deal for Mab that Stabbard out on the 
field was playing. The game meant a 
lot to him, for it was his last year and 
his last chance ; and Mab had been a 
kind of vision to him all through his 
course at college, not what she had 
been to Datch Bonamy, but an ideal, 
someone to please and to honour. 
Among all the other things that make 
it worth while to win a game of foot- 
ball, Stabbard imagined that he could 
see Mab smiling, and in his own way 
he thought of that out on the field, and 
played the better for it. 

There were many good players on 
the Prince Edward team, but there was 
one great man, he played centre scrim- 
mage, and by a happy succession of 
generations his name was Goode Smith. 
When the first scrimmage after half- 
time was formed Stabbard said some- 
thing with intensity and Goode Smith 
rose from the mass, heels uppermost, 
and was cast away much as if he had 
come from a geyser. And now at last 
it was the turn of one of Stabbard’s 
men to kick with the wind. The ball 
went into touch at the Prince Edward 
twenty-five yard line, and from the 
gracious crowd of spectators there 
arose a moderate clapping. But when 
the ball was thrown in it was one of 
the North men who caught it, and then 
when Prince Edward braced to meet 
another kick, Stabbard saw his men 
run and pass, dodge and leap aside, 
and at last the centre half, avoiding 
with one outstretched arm the petulant 
embrace of Prince Edward’s full back, 
fell upon the ball right between the 
posts. That meant four points and 
more than a chance to convert a kick, 
and the astonished spectators sat up 
and said, ‘‘ Nonsense.” 

If Datch Bonamy could have gone 
into the game then he would have done 
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it, but he twisted his legs under the 
seat and groaned in spirit instead. 
Mab was deliriously biting holes in her 
small wound-up handkerchief, but 
neither of them would say anything— 
Datch because he wanted to play and 
had forgotten that there was anything 
wrong except for a dull aching sense 
of estrangement—Mab because she had 
been hurt too much long ago. But 
when, a quarter of an hour later, the 
score standing eight to twelve, a Prince 
Edward player with the ball under his 
arm fled away for their goal posts, with 
Rufus, a square-built lad, but with 
amazing wind, speeding after him, it 
was more than Mab could bear, and 
she laid hold of Cordwainer’s left wrist 
with a vigour of which she was quite 
unconscious. Bonamy glanced at her 
sideways, but the scarlet spot on her 
cheek was not a blush, it was pure ex- 
citement and Rufus. He could say 
nothing to her, but he hoped with 
meekness that she wouldn’t be angry 
when she realized what she was doing. 
Rufus shot out a sinewy arm and laid 
hold of his old friend Rafty’s shoulder, 
and that not sufficing he cast himself 
bodily upon the runner, clasping him 
above the knees. Rafty came down 
and so did Rufus, but Mab wrung her 
hands together in sheer gratitude to an 
overruling providence which had in the 
first place given Rufus strong legs and 
in the event of his using them had kept 
him from breaking his neck ; so Mab 
never knew what she had been doing 
to Cordwainer’s wrist. 

She turned and beamed upon him 
however. 

‘“T have not been so happy since you 
were the best captain the North ever 
had.” 

It was at this critical moment when 
Mab was beginning to feel that the 
most justified feud may be unduly pro- 
longed, that the man on the seat below, 
drenched with emotion and invective, 
became sentimentally reminiscent. 

‘* Ah, you ought to have seen Datch 
Bonamy play, he was a perfect lady.” 

Then after a pause, during which he 
had considered the startling effect of 
describing Datch as a perfect lady— 
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not that it startled him at all as it 
startled Bonamy who squirmed on the 
seat behind him—he continued to the 
Prince Edward townsman whom he 
had reduced to a condition of respect- 
ful silence. 

-** You didn’t see the last match he 
played in? That was a game, they 
had to be driven away in cabs, so done 
they couldn’t climb on a drag. He 
was carried off the field on a stretcher 
himself insensible, and when they came 
to take his jacket off what do you sup- 
pose they found?” 

‘* Armour,” suggested the spectator 
listlessly while the players lined up for 
a new kick-off. 

‘* A lady's photograph, that was the 
kind of armour he wore. But there is 
no use trying to describe Datch Bon- 
amy ; he was a romance, he was.” 

Mab looked straight at the game 
and said to herself, ‘‘] hope I know 
how to behave.”  Datch Bonamy 
screwed himself down on the seat in 
case he might be tempted to destroy 
the man in front of him, for that photo- 
graph had been the beginning of the 
difficulty. But Mab hardened her 
heart. She remembered too well how 
after that beautiful game, an evening 
paper had come out with the story of 
Bonamy’s jacket and the photograph, 
and how she at seventeen had made 
light of the football man who could be so 
silly. Here she paused in her recollec- 
tions while Goode Smith rallied and 
for five long howling minutes Prince 
Edward showed how they could play 
football. But that was not the worst 
of it. She had seen Datch the next 
day and had said what she thought 
about photographs and College players 
who were only boys after all. As it 
happened Datch was remembering ex- 
actly the same thing at the same 
moment. But what Mab could really 
never forgive was the fact that being 
only a girl herself she had let slip in 
some way, not meaning to in the least, 
that she thought it was her photograph. 
Datch had said nothing, listened to all 
her slighting speeches in shamefaced 
silence, and had gone away. After- 
wards Mab saw in another edition of 
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the same evening paper which had 
been already published when Datch 
was with her the name of the lady 
whose photograph it was, and she was 
a married woman—poor Mab. 

But in spite of these disagreeable 
recollections the game went on, and it 
seemed to become evident that unless 
Stabbard had some other plan to try 
the scoring was going to stop—it stood 
nine to twelve now. Prince Edward 
could play and they were playing. 
They were quite willing that the ball 
should stay in the scrimmage now, 
and Goode Smith was finding his way 
beneath, undermining his lighter op- 
ponents. The ball was: passed out, it 
disappeared, flew from hand to hand, 
rolled, slipped, was buried from sight, 
but always away from the Prince Ed- 
ward goal. 

‘* Do you see Rufus ? I can’t look,” 
gasped Mab, her eyes fascinated by 
the ball. 

‘*He’s all right. There can’t be 
more than five minutes to play now.” 

‘“No,” said Mab with a groan. 

‘*No,”’ said Datch and he groaned too. 

The ball was in touch again, thirty 
yards down the field from the Prince 
Edward goal. Stabbard was holding 
it ready to throw in. His arms were 
lifted and Goode Smith glared at the 
sharp, cool face, ready to strike the 
ball down. Like a flash he had thrown 
it straight at Smith’s shoulder and it 
had bounced back obliquely into touch, 
gaining three yards and was Stabbard’s 
ball again. 

**Don’t you do that.” Goode Smith 
was bursting with indignation. 

‘“Do what ?” 

‘** Strike me with the ball, don’t you 
do it again.” 

Stabbard looked away, glancing here 
and there, weighing, considering, 
springing up from his heels in nervous 
haste, but desperately at ease. He 
knew that the time-keeper was com- 
ing, but not too quickly, from the far- 
away touch line; he saw automatically 
where each player was—and if he 
didn’t win this game—all that meant 
beat through his steady pulses. Then 
like a flash he had thrown the ball 
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again, it struck Goode Smith on the 
same shoulder, and bouncing back, al- 
most three yards more were gained, and 
still the ball was his. Then as Goode 
Smith sprang at him and the other 
Prince Edward players crowded angrily 
down upon the touch line, he shrieked 
a word that meant something to a 
couple of North men who were hover- 
ing on the outskirts of the crowd of 
players, and sent the ball high over 
the those nearest to him, 
straight away to the field. One of the 
two caught it and before Mab almost 
could there touch down. 
The North were one ahead, and then 
the whistle blew. 

To know what it means, victory and 
defeat, one must be there. The crowds 
that melt away, the suppressed disgust, 
the inexpressible upon the 
field a parting cheer, laughter that 
makes light of anything that has been 
done—and haste to be away. 

When Cordwainer Bonamy and Mab 
came to the corner of the station road, 
nothing had changed much for the 
better. Bonamy had tried to be frank 
but Mab had been evasive ; still she 
was polite and anyone but Datch would 
have thought her cordial. Then at 
the corner the drag with the North 
team swung round uponthem. It was 
a rampart of waving blue and blown 
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horns. There was something that 
almost satisfied the moment in the 


light on their faces, their laughter, the 
delirious height of their joy. Rufus 
hung down over the wheel holding 
out his hands to Bonamy, and they all 
shouted aloud to see him. Mab was 
shaken by it, disdained its effect upon 
her, and wished she could be some- 
where else, for a very little more and 
she would be no longer able to contain 
herself. Then swinging past, but with 
their faces still turned towards them, 
they broke into a verse of song of which 
the happy Stabbard had reminded the 
quarter-back who was also a tenor: 
‘* Life is a game, life is a game, 

Men say, not worth our paying. 

But on the field when Autumn comes 

Our game there's no gainsaying, 

So we will say that this is life, 

The game is in the playing.” 
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Anthony had written it long ago for 
the team he loved to sing upon a gala 
night ; and to know that they still re- 
membered it and thought it worth the 
singing was more sweet to her than 
Mab could tell. Two tears ready to 
fall hung upon her cheeks, and Bonamy 
who had loved Anthony well enough 
to weep for him, and someone else a 
great deal better, stretched out his 
hand to her with a beseeching frank- 
ness. 

‘*T can’t help it, Mab; I can’t help 
it. There is no use saying we don’t 
belong to each other, for we do. It 
was too late to say anything else a good 
many years ago.” 

‘*Oh, I forgive everybody,” cried 
Mab, shaking away the tears and 
realizing suddenly that one can’t ex- 
pect too much from the world, ‘‘I for- 
give even Mrs. Harris, for I’m too un- 
happy without you.” 

‘*Mrs. Harris,’’ said Datch Bonamy 
in a horrified whisper, stopping short 
to make sure that it was Mab who 
said it, for up to this moment he had 
always supposed that Mab knew that 
it was her picture, and wouldn’t have 
anything to do with him because it 
was. ‘‘It was Sairey Gamp’s Mrs. 
Harris, I thought you would under- 
stand. I thought it was better to have 
that paper say so than to run the risk 
of people saying it was your picture.” 

Datch Bonamy had been going to 
college when this happened, and that 
was just the kind of thing a college 
man would do. If she had not cared 
for him perhaps Mab would have 
understood; as it was, Mrs. Harris just 
meant a married woman to Mab, and 
it almost broke her heart. 
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She looked at Datch, and the words 
that would mean what her eyes were 
saying already were trembling on her 
lips, when Professor Le Clear’s hasty, 
stumbling feet carried him up the 
clean, dry gutter of Prince Edward’s 
town, and precipitated him upon them. 
His overcoat being unfastened, was 
flying widely open, and underneath it 
could be plainly seen the disreputable 
house coat whose use Mab had forbid- 
den except in the secrecy of his own 
apartment. But his face was shining 
with pride and exultation, derived from 
a passer-by at the last street corner, 
and his hands were generously ex- 
tended. 

‘‘My dear Bonamy, my dear Bon- 
amy,” he cried; ‘‘it is almost worth 
attending a football match in order to 
see you.” 

It is to be observed that Professor 
Le Clear spoke as if he had been pres- 
ent at the football match with his 
daughter, instead of merely dropping off 
an express train in time to meet Mab 
coming down the street; and this be- 
lief he retained to the end of his life, 
confirming on many subsequent occa- 
sions, with exuberant laughter, Cord- 
wainer Bonamy’s statement, that his 
wife had thrown her arms round his 
neck and hidden her face against the 
shoulder of his coat when the referee’s 
whistle blew. Mab should be sup- 
ported in her denial, but there is no 
one to doso, although Cordwainer re- 
peats that he cannot be mistaken, for 
he remembers thinking at the time 
what a waste it was that Mab should 
have chosen his coat against which to 
hide her face. 
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FREDE RIC. VILLIERS, 


IIl.—‘‘ RUM AND ASPARAGUS.” 


PLASH, splash, through the mud, 
sometimes over the ankles and oc- 
casionally up to the knees. Splash, 
splash, more and more in the mire. 
‘* Reeves, when is this blooming fun 
going to end?” said one Tommy At- 
kins to another. ‘‘ As soon as yer 
think yer on terry-firmy yer off ag’in 
into the slush. ’Eavens! We only 
wants to meet the Fuzzy Wuzzy, and 
snipe shooting wouldn’t be in it.” 
These two soldiers, with about a 
hundred others, had placed their socks 
in their boots and had slung the latter 
articles round their necks. Their trou- 
sers were tucked up over their knees, 
and many had slung their rifles across 
their backs to give their hands more 
freedom; these men were actively as- 
sisting the progress ot the commis- 
sariat waggons, when the deep ruts 
in the ooze of the track caused the 
carts to sink up to their creaking 
axles. 
The whole British force under Gen- 
eral Sir Gerald Grahame, which had 
set out from the coast that morning for 


the relief of Tokar, had to wade 
through this belt of liquid mud and 
sand. 


A tropical rain, though the fall was 
only for an hour or two, had deluged 
the usually marshy plain of Trinkitat, 
and converted it into a slough of mud, 
for as much water falls on the Red Sea 
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littoral in that time as in a week of 
steady downpour in an _ European 
climate. 

Afar off on the plain where the water 
had subsided, for the light no longer 
glinted, was the advance guard of the 
British Army in bivouac on a dry sandy 
stretch outside a mud fence-work called 
Fort Baker. The men dribbled into 
the bivouac puffed, blown, and weary, 
after the strain of the toil across the 
belt of mud. To add to their discom- 
fort no sooner were the fires burning 
briskly, kettles boiling, and the chill 
gradually thawing out of their weary 
limbs, than heavy clouds gathered and 
another downpour deluged everything, 
putting the fires out as quickly as an 
extinguisher on a burning rushlight. 
We were all drenched and lay soaking 
till morning. However, the hot sun of 
the Soudan, within an hour after he had 
shot up from the horizon, scorched up 
every sign of moisture, and imparted 
suppleness again to our stiffened joints. 

With the dawn the General’s pacific 
envoy, who had left the night before 
with a message of warning to the 
enemy to disperse and not to obstruct 
our advance, had returned with the 
proverbial flea in his ear. 

The Arabs meant fighting. At8a.m. 
the simple breakfast having been eaten, 
the order ‘‘ Stand to!” was given, the 
arms were unpiled, and our little army 
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was formed up in oblong square, and 
the advance was sounded. 

The cavalry, consisting of the roth 
and 19th Hussars, moved slowly for- 
ward on the left flank of the square. 
As I was: not mounted I thought | 
should stand a better chance of seeing 
the fighting if I were outside the form- 
ations, since, directly firing commenc- 
ed, the force would be enveloped in 
smoke. I therefore followed in rear 
of the cavalry. As the 1oth Hussars 
moved off to their position an officer 
rode up to me and called out : 

** Is that you, Villiers? Do you re- 
member when we last met up in the 
Khyber?” My friend was Captain 
Slade, of the roth.: ‘‘ Look me up 
after the fight,” he continued ; ‘‘ we’ll 
have a drink over this.” And he 
laughingly rode away. 

Poor fellow! His life’s blood was 
dyeing the colourless sand of the des- 
ert before the sun was down that day. 
He fell in trying to save a comrade, 
Lieutenant Probyn, who had been dis- 
mounted, and alone was trving to hold 
three of the enemy at bay. This gal- 
lant action was just like poor Slade, 
always generous and self-sacrificing. 

An hour’s march brought us in touch 
with the enemy, who opened fire on 
our left at long range. Presently from 
the direction of the coast the shriek 
of shells became audible, and I observ- 
ed H.M.S. Sphinx from the Trinkitat 
roadstead trying to cover our left 
flank by shelling the enemy; but the 
range was too great, and the result 
was as little damaging to the Arabs as 
was their rifle fire directed on us. In 
fact, the shells from the Sphzmx much 
inconvenienced our own cavalry, and 
one shell burst so close that our troop- 
ers were obliged to scatter for a time. 

Marching as if on an Aldershot field- 
day, over trying, undulating, sandy 
country, the square moved briskly to 
the weird screech of the bagpipes, tak- 
ing no heed of the desultory shots of 
the enemy, who gradually retired as 
our men pressed forward towards the 
village of El Teb. The square was 
soon to me asimple blot on the desert. 
Sometimes, indeed, a depression in the 


ground completely hid it from my view, 
and at last I had to depend on the 
screel of the bagpipes for guidance. 

It was only about ten o’clock in the 
morning, but the heat was intense, and 
at times the atmosphere quite stifling. 
Presently the air became charged with 
an odour that was sour and sickening 
in the extreme. In another moment I 
nearly stumbled over a dried-up corpse. 
It was a mere mummy, the skin and 
flesh had shrunk to the bones, and 
seemed untouched by beast or carrion 
bird. 

The body was lying on its stomach, 
with its head in the direction of the 
coast. A gash in the throat anda stab 
in the back told me how the poor fel- 
low had died. As I moved forward I 
came across many bodies, always lying 
with their heads in the same direction 
towards Trinkitat, and evidently when 
alive in full retreat towards that place. 
The dead lay thicker and thicker as I 
advanced, till at last on a clear patch 
of sand their glassy skins shimmering 
in the heat of the sun—for they were 
all stripped—I came upon hundreds of 
bodies piled up, little mounds of shreds 
and tatters of dried flesh and bone and 
grinning skulls. In one place massed 
in considerable numbers, in others trail- 
ing off in twos and threes, but always 
in the same direction, towards the sea. 

In a little heap of brave men who 
had died with their faces to the foe 
were the bodies of two Europeans, 
baked by the sun almost to the colour 
of the Fellaheen aroundthem. Though 
the face of one of them was blackened 
and withered, I could trace the delicate 
features of handsome Dr. Armand Les- 
lie, my friend and companion in many 
a trying situation. Some seven years 
previously we had nearly met our death 
together when in Bulgaria in a most 
inglorious way, by the poisoned fumes 
of a charcoal brazier. He had been 
saved then, only to survive for this 
end ; and where was the glory even 
now ? 

A chill seemed to pierce me through 
and through in that ghastly, sour val- 
ley of the dead—a chill that even the 
scorching, blasting heat of the noon- 
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day sun could not dispel. I was almost 
spellbound with the gloom and horror 
of my surroundings, when the sound of 
distant cannon told me that our work 
had begun, and so I hastened in the 
direction of the square, for we were 
now about to avenge the deaths of 
those heroic Englishmen and that sad 
remnant of Baker Pasha’s army which 
lay rotting on the desert. 

As I gained the crest of the reeking 
hollow, I found that a shell had just 
burst in the rear of our square, then 
another exploded in front, tumbling 
over several of our men. Up till now 
we had kept steadily moving in the 
direction of El Teb without firing a 
shot. When within about a thousand 
yards of the Arab position the square 
was halted, and we opened with our 
screw guns. So well aimed was their 
fire that they seemed at once to cause 
the enemy’s musketry to slacken. 

After a brief halt the bugles were 
sounded and our men stepped for- 
ward, steadily firing at the Arab 
sharpshooters, who quickly sought 
cover behind their entrenchments, 
which curtained a large mud fost in 
front of the village. Then, in another 
moment, our advance face became en- 
tangled in a veritable hornet’s nest. 
From out of innumerable pits, as in- 
tricate as those of a rabbit warren, 
black fuzzy heads popped up, then the 
muzzle of a rifle gleamed for a moment 
in the sunlight, a puff of smoke, a 
whiz of a bullet, and the head dis- 
appeared. 

No wonder, when the order was 
given to charge the trenches, the front 
face of our square lagged a little, for 
the occupant of each pit had to be 
dealt with, and many who had assum- 
ed death became troublesome custom- 
ers to those of us who were too eager 
to reach our objective, bounding out of 
their pits and charging us with their 
spears and knives. From the embras- 
ure of the mud fort a Krupp field piece 
occasionally belched a yellow flame, 
and a shell shrieked its way over our 
heads to find a billet in the desert be- 
yond. Looming through this cannon’s 
smoke a gaunt figure suddenly appear- 
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ed on the parapet ; with Terai hat and 
shooting breeches a silhouette against 
the grey cloud from the cannon. 

** See! there’s Burnaby, sir,” said a 
man who was limping with a hole in 
his sock and a bit of good flesh torn 
away. ‘‘ Ain’t he a-givin’them beans?” 

The gallant Colonel certainly seemed 
to be doing remarkable execution 
among the Arabs with his shot gun. 
Three natives protecting the Krupp 
rushed at him, but he calmly plugged 
into them with his left and right. 
The first charge of buckshot at close 
quarters knocked the one clean off his 
feet ; the other two staggering with the 
sting of the pellets were subsequently 
bayoneted by some of the Highlanders 
following closely on Burnaby’s heels. 
Before the captured field piece had 
fairly recoiled from its last discharge 
at us Major Turner was repeating an 
operation which he also performed at 
Tel-el-Kebir by blazing away at the 
retreating enemy with the shot and 
shell they had left behind them. 

Poor Burnaby was a _ remarkable 
character, full of strange ideas, but al- 
ways sane as regarding actual execu- 
tion. 

I was lunching with him and a friend 
in the Temple only a few days before 
we left England for the Soudan. As 
he was not going out in any official 
capacity, my friend asked him why he 
was so anxious to go. He laughingly 
replied : 

‘*“For a very good reason. I am 
about to run for Parliament, and there 
is nothing like the adventures of war 
to talk of to my constituents ; so I am 
going to pick up material with which 
to interest them.” 

This conversation I was forcibly re- 
minded of when, a few months after- 
wards, we were all back from the 
Soudan, I happened to read in a Mid- 
land newspaper Burnaby’s speech to 
his constituents. There was a touch 
of grim humour in it in reference to 
the recent campaign. This was the 
gist of the address : 

‘*The widows and orphans of the 
Arabs who had so heroically fallen in 
the defence of their country, were 
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wringing their hands and tearing their 
hair, cursing the name of Mr. ——,” 
the British Minister who was respon- 
sible for the war; and yet poor Bur- 
naby himself made many a widow and 
orphan that day—‘‘ snipeing the nig- 
gers,” in the language of the soldiers 
—whenever they showed their heads. 
Though the Arabs were beaten there 
was no running about this retreat. It 
was merely a retrograde movement ; 
when they were followed too closely, 
they turned and fought again. 

Of course, in ordinary tactics, it was 
time for cavalry to be at work ; and 
the roth and 19th Hussars were order- 
ed to charge the broken enemy. I 
happened to be standing by a mount- 
ed officer in Egyptian uniform; two 
keen grey eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment from between the bloody folds of 
a towel which had been hastily ban- 
daged round his head, as they eager- 
ly followed the movements of the 
cavalry. I turned to him and asked 
if he were seriously hurt, and found 
the wounded man to be Baker Pasha. 
On expressing my regret for his mis- 
hap, he took my hand and, pressing it, 
said : 

‘““No, Villiers, I am not seriously 
hurt, but just look,” said he, and for 
the moment tears stood in his eyes, his 
hand trembledin mine. ‘‘ Look! look 
at my old regiment charging!” The 
troopers of the roth, their swords 
gleaming in the sun from out the 
whirling eddy of dust, were bearing 
down on to the scattered bodies of re- 
treating Arabs. ‘‘That’s it! See how 
the boys go through the——” 

Here he was rather incoherent, and 
his wound began to bleed afresh. He 
still held my hand, however—not heed- 
ing the ruddy drops rapidly pattering 
down his dusty tunic—and when the 
mélée was at its height, he grasped it 
as it he were closing on a weapon. 

Backward and forward the cavalry 
charged, but still the enemy were not 
flurried ; they stood their ground and 
gave battle, and some rolled under the 
horses’ bellies, cutting and slashing 
with their two-handed swords, ham- 
stringing several animals and bringing 


their riders tothe ground. Those who 
bit the dust never rose again. In this 
mélée poor Slade and Probyn met their 
fate. 

Lancers would have done more 
execution with an enemy of this des- 
cription. The sabres of the Hussars 
were not long enough to give the Arabs 
a quietus, as they threw themselves 
under the horses. At last, out of sheer 
weariness, the enemy made off, and the 
field was left to the British troops. 
The scene after the fight was ghastly 
enough, especially round a square brick 
building, which we found was intended 
for a boiler house. With great sur- 
prise, we looked upon this curious relic 
of Western civilization in this savage 
spot. Near it an old iron boiler lay 
rusting on the desert—one of the follies 
of Ismail Pasha in the course of his 
efforts to open up the Soudan and 
establish all kinds of industries in the 
Egyptian territory. 

Civilization had gone to the wall 
since the days when that now dilapi- 
dated boiler was in useful service. 
Round the emblem of a_ peaceful in- 
dustry barbarity in its cruelest mood 
was seen. The old iron cylinder had 
been used for a breastwork, and here 
the Arabs had made a bold stand. 
Bodies were heaped up on one side of 
it till no more cover was afforded; but 
on the top of the pile was a lad doubled 
up, his head between his legs. I was 
preparing to sketch the weird group. 

Two soldiers were picking up some 
spears and shields, and to do this they 
had placed their rifles on the ground, 
when suddenly the lad I was sketching 
sprang up into the air, and flourishing 
a broad knife, bounded at us. At first 
I was bewildered by the sudden on- 
slaught, but soon finding that I was 
not dreaming, and that the boy meant 
mischief, I beat a hasty retreat, till I 
was able to draw my revolver. The 
two soldiers seized their rifles and 
followed my example. The boy at 
times came so close on our heels that 
we could hear the rush of the knife in 
the air as he cut at and missed us. 

Just as I felt the warm flush of his 
breath on my neck, my companion on 
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my right turned and shot the lad dead 
before I could pull trigger, and he fell 
a quivering mass at my feet. He was 
still clenching the knife—a short blade, 
twisted like a corkscrew. 

The fanatical glare was still in his 
eyes, the peculiar cry when an Arab 
strikes seemed still lingering on his 
parted lips. It was a piteous thing to 
be compelled to kill so brave a lad. [| 
was glad that his death did not fall to 
my lot. It was always the saddest 
phase of Arab fighting, that no quarter 
was either given ortaken. The slight- 
ly wounded were obliged to be disposed 
of, for they showed no desire to take 
quarter and were all dangerous. 

After this little incident of the boiler, 
I was, for safety’s sake, obliged to 
cover with my revolver every apparent- 
ly dead body I came across. We 
bivouacked on the battlefield that night 
with the dead and the dying for our 
companions. 

When the stars studded the purple 
vault above us, and the heavy breath- 
ing of the slumbering soldiers and low 
whimperings of the wounded broke 
the stillness of the night, one sorrow- 
ing little voice was distinctly heard 
above the snore of the sleeping soldiers 
—the bleatings of a kid that had lost 
its mother and was now closely em- 
braced in the arms of a stalwart High- 
lander, who had fallen asleep with the 
little animal in his arms. 

Before sundown Major Cholmonde- 
ley Turner, of the Egyptian Service, 
had pluckily volunteered to return to 
Fort Baker for rum rations for the 
men; it was a hazardous service, for 
no one was safe when without the 
British lines. Turner was now over- 
due, and we were becoming rather 
anxious about him. Towards mid- 
night a large fire was lighted as a 
beacon to guide the belated convoy 
into camp. My overcoat was so sat- 
urated with rain during the previous 
night that I was compelled to leave it 
at Fort Baker. A heavy dew fell over 
the desert, which chilled me through 
and through. I could not lie down, 
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for the ground was as wet as sand be- 
tween the tides, so I kept pacing by 
the glowing embers of the beacon. 
Hungry and weary I was, for I had not 
tasted food since early morning, and 
by this time I was miserable enough. 
I was loth to ask any of the officers for 
food, since they had only short rations 
themselves; but I thought I might 
make an appeal to Major Turner, for 
I had been of some service to him 
during the day in keeping his water 
convoy from stampeding during the 
fight. 

Presently the grousing of camels 
stole over the plain, and soon the rum- 
bling of the rum carts was distinctly 
heard, and a file of camels glided past 
the fire. On seeing me, Turner at once 
offered me a tot of rum. I was about 
to ask him for something to eat, but 
my nerve failed me. The rum gave 
me courage. I soon hit upon a plan of 
delicately approaching him on the mat- 
ter. I had a number of excellent 
cigars with me. I handed him one, 
for which he seemed most grateful. 
He immediately lit it with a burning 
ember from the fire, and passed the 
stick to me. 

‘*No, thanks,” said I, as I threw the 
stick into the fire. 

‘Don’t you smoke?” said he. 

** Oh, yes,” I replied, ‘‘but not now, 
I should be ill; I have not eaten since 
dawn.” 

‘* Great Scott!’ he cried, ‘‘ that’s 
twenty-four hours ago ; you must be 
starving. Here, boy! bring my sad- 
dle-bag.” After probing its depth, he 
laughingly said: ‘‘I have not much to 
offer you, Villiers—only a tin of aspara- 
gus. Let us share it.” 

I found that rum and asparagus were 
not bad things in a way, even if taken 
together; but, in spite of Turner’s 
hospitality, I also found that short 
rations and a damp desert do not go 
so well together. I was down with 
fever in the morning, and was taken 
back to the coast on the tailboard of 
an ambulance cart. 














































































































































































































































































A HISTORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY.* 


By A. C. Casselman. 


‘* The strength of criticism lies only in the weakness of the thing criticized.” 


"i . Great Company ” is the title 
of a book of 541 large octavo 
pages, purporting to be a ‘‘ History 
of the Honourable Company of Mer- 
chants-Adventurers trading into Hud- 
son’s Bay.” The author is Mr. Beck- 
les Willson, ‘‘ a talented young Cana- 
dian, who has been for some time 
connected with the London (Eng.) 
Daily Mail, and whose book on New- 
foundland was well received.” 
Whenever a history relating to Can- 
ada is announced, all students of our 
interesting and romantic story look for- 
ward to its publication with acertain de- 
gree of expectancy. This is especially 
the case when the writer is a Canadian 
who has been connected with a great 
English daily and who has already 
written a book. For it is supposed he 
has special opportunities of obtaining 
facts heretofore inaccessible, and that 
he possesses eminent qualifications to 
present them in a manner peculiarly 
suited to the great work he has under- 
taken. When the production has ap- 
peared and does not realize the read- 
er’s expectations, one feels a keen dis- 
appointment. To say that Mr. Will- 
son has disappointed us in this book is 
stating our feeling very mildly. The 
redeeming features of the volume are 
the excellence of paper, printing and 
binding; and the pithy and comprehen- 
sive survey of the Company’s work by 
its present Governor, Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal. 
Although there are a few purple 
patches such as—the description of the 
promoters and of the founding of the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company, the report of 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s brilliant ex- 
plorations, the story of the Earl of Sel- 
kirk’s ill-starred attempt at coloniza- 
tion, the narrative of Hearne’s travels 
in the far north, and the totally ir- 
relevant account of Franklin’s overland 
expedition—it is a matter of regret 
that a Canadian who aspires to author- 
ship should produce a work so com- 
pletely open to criticism. The pictures 
are often poor and the pages disfigur- 
ed by lack of careful proof-reading. 
Not seldom do we find both errors and 
inconsistencies, not only in chronology 
but also in statement. Irrelevant in- 
cidents and incoherent sentences occur 
in almost every chapter. Unusual lo- 
cutions and false English are not by 
any means infrequent ; while the style 
seems to reflect all the vices of the 
most faulty passages in Parkman with- 
out exhibiting any of that author’s 
numerous virtues. 

The production is in general lacking 
in local colour. It is not necessary 
for us to demonstrate the obvious 
truth that no man can hope to write 
even ‘‘the larger annals of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company” without examin- 
ing at least a portion of the vast terri- 
tory that was the scene of the activities 
of the men who did the work of that 
Company; without placing himself in 
their habitat ; without reproducing, as 
far as possible, the past by the sug- 
gestiveness of the present ; without re- 
inforcing and correcting the shadowy 
figures of the imagination by the con- 
tact and the inspiration of the surround- 


* The Great Company, being a History of the Honourable Company of Merchants-Adven- 
turers Trading into Hudson's Bay, by Beckles Willson, with an Introduction by Lord Strath- 
cona and Mount Royal, Present Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company with Original 


Drawings by Arthur Heming, and Maps, Plans and Illustrations. 


Co., 1899. 


Toronto: The Copp, Clark 
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ings. Scott wrote the best battle-piece 
in the language after visiting Flod- 
den-field. Byron looked over the 
plain of Waterloo, and we have his 


spirited threnody on its dead. Car- 
lyle applied the same methods to 
the more serious work of history 


when writing his ‘‘Cromwell” and his 
‘* Frederick.” But into Mr. Willson’s 
book, the reader will look in vain for 
the disembodied spirit of the old 
pioneer Company ; or to follow out the 
metaphor, even for the frame or skele- 
ton of the giant corporation. We have 
but a scant account of its constitution, 
its methods of working; of the trans- 
fer of its rights to the Government of 
Canada ; of its present organization, 
and of the work that now engages its 
hundreds of servants throughout the 
vast area of our North-West. In fact, 
we have here nothing but bones, dis- 
jointed bones, instead of an organized 
structure, and here and there a biceps 
or a femur, that does not belong to the 
original, flung into the heap. 

Mr. Willson has certainly not made a 
hero of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Notwithstanding the special materials 
at his command, hehasfailedtodisprove 
the commonly received view that the ex- 
ploration and the development of our 
North-West were due in a greater de- 
gree, not to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, but toits great Canadian rivals, 
the North-West Company and the X. 
Y. Company, having their headquarters 
at Montreal. We are told that after 
the first hundred years of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s existence they had es- 
tablished but few posts in the interior ; 
while he adds to the evidence that the 
North-West Company before its absorp- 
tion by its rival, had extended its oper- 
ations from the sources of the Missouri 
and the mouth of the Columbia to the 
Arctic Ocean, even trading with the 
Indians almost under the shadow of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s forts. Per- 
haps the very constitution of the North- 
West Company, with its opportunities 
for advancement and its strong per- 
sonal interests in the future of the 
country, stimulated emulation in initi- 
ative, enterprise, and exploration as 
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could not be done by the great English 
corporation, with its managers in Lon- 
don and its factors collecting tribute 
beyond the Atlantic. At least the vol- 
ume under consideration gives us no 
reason for an opposite view ; and some 
of the most successful passages in it 
are devoted to an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the adventures of Mackenzie 
and Thompson who reformed the work 
that made them famous while in the 
employ of the Canadian company. 

No attempt will be made in this 
short article to prove all the charges 
which it has been so easy to make 
and which it would be so easy to 
establish, but in order that the reader 
may judge for himself, some examples 
of Mr. Willson’s weaknesses are given. 
Ab uno disce omnia. 

Here are some instances of careless 
writing : 

‘*A good hunter of these nations could kill 
six hundred beavers in the course of a season ; 
he could carry down to the factory rarely 
more than one hundred, using the remainder 
at home in various ways. Sometimes he hung 
them upon branches of trees by way of votive 
offering upon the death of a child or near re- 
lation ; often they were utilized as bedding 
and bed-coverings ; occasionally the fur was 
burnt off, and the beast roasted whole for food 


at banquets.” (p. 233. 


A hundred beavers, weighing from 
forty to sixty pounds each, would be a 
good load! Either as bedding or bed- 
covering a beaver would not be a pro- 
nounced success, however much food 
it might furnish for a banquet. 


‘““The distance between Albany and Port 
Nelson was by water two hundred and fifty 
leagues, andthe road overland was as yet un- 
known tothe French. But it was not 
purpose that it should long remain so. Ina 
letter to his official superior at Quebec, 
Denonville, pursuing his way amongst the 
tribes of the Upper Mississippi region, boast- 
ed that the next year would not pass without 
their becoming acquainted with it.” (p. 137.) 


their 


This is truly a suggestive passage. 
When was Denonville in the Upper 
Mississippi region ? Who was ever his 
‘‘official superior at Quebec?” If 
Denonville is ‘‘the official superior at 
Quebec,” who is ‘‘ pursuing his way 
amongst the tribes ?”’ 


‘* The mercantile revival came ; it found the 
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Orient robbed of none of its charm, but mono- 
poly had laid its hand on East India.” (p. 18.) 


Is this a fine imitation of Artemus 
Ward’s famous sentence, ‘‘I am an 
early riser, but my wife is a Presby- 
terian ?”’ 


If so, here is another from page 500 : 


‘*Single men, clerks, and others made the 
bachelors’ hall their place of resort, but arti- 
sans and servants were not admitted.” 


On page 439, we learn that the 
Americans ‘‘ after the Treaty of Ghent 
began to send ships from Boston to 
New York.” 

On page 497, there is an exquisite 
mixture of pronouns: 

‘* The old lion has been shorn of its mane, 
and his roar is now no longer heard in the 


great North-West. It no longer crouches,” 
etc. 


Please unravel this, who can: 


‘* From two to six guns were mounted in 
each of these bastions—four six or twelve- 
pounders, each with its aperture like the port- 
hole of a ship.” (p. 499.) 


As a blending of confusion, care- 
lessness, and utter incoherency, the 
following choice bit is offered : 


‘““The New Englanders and Iroquvis were 
trafficking with the Iroquois.” (p. 214.) 


Here are three quotations from page 
193 that illustrate a confusion of facts 
similar to his confusion of language : 


‘* Captain Barlow was Governor at Albany 
Fort in 1704, when the French came overland 
from Canada to besiege it.” 

‘** Barlow, who was on watch, told them 
that the governor was asleep.” 

**At sundown Fullerton, the governor, .. . 
spoke to the man in French.” 


Barlow’s rank is not clear from read- 
ing these statements, and the reader is 
still further mystified when he meets 
this sentence on page 212: 

** One of these, called the Albany, a frigate, 
was commanded by George Barlow, whom 
we have already seen as Deputy-Governor at 
Albany in 1704.” 

The next passage illustrates both 
confusion of thought and confusion of 
language : 

‘On the arrival of the French ships at 


Placentia, Iberville took command, embark- 
ing in the Pelican, of fifty guns. The others 


were the Palmier, Weesph, the Pelican, and 
the Violent.” (p. 158). 

Were there two Pelicans in the fleet ? 
In the chapters as published originally 
in the CANADIAN MAGAZINE, the Pvro- 
fond is named instead of the second 
Pelican. The editor must have point- 
ed out the error and had it corrected. 
This conjecture is confirmed when we 
find the ‘‘ Profound” mentioned on the 
next page of the text. Throughout 
this chapter Mr. Willson does not seem 
to have good control of the fleets. 
The vessels wander up and down 
the bay, sink and are sunk, capture 
others and are themselves captured— 
all with a frequency which would puz- 
zle the most careful reader. 

He is not much happier in his gratu- 
itous information in the foot-notes ; on 
page 133 the information is no doubt 
very good in itself, but unfortunately it 
lacks the element of truth, so necessary 
in all historical writing and so often 
wholly ignored in the work before us. 
The Chevalier de Troyes and his men 
were not massacred at Niagara—but 
died of dysentery; as Mr. Willson 
might have learned for himself had he 
consulted Charlevoix, with whom Gar- 
neau, Wm. Smith and Kingsford 
agree. Again, in the note on page 
195, apropos of nothing, the state- 
ment is made that in 1714 the Com- 
mittee in charge of the Company’s 
affairs, waited on the Lord Bishop of 
London in order to return thanks for 
his care of their interests in the Treaty 
of Ryswick. If this is correct the 
Company was rather slow in returning 
thanks, as the Treaty of Ryswick 
was signed seventeen years before ; 
we fear, however, that the thanks 
should be for the Treaty of Utrecht, 
which was signed in 1712. This is 
more probable, because we learn on 
page 191 that the Company’s ‘‘ inter- 
ests had undoubtedly suffered at the 
peace of 1697.” 

The same contempt for accuracy 
marks the list of forts on page 197, 
the first of which is called Fort Rup- 
ert, founded by Gillam in 1668. On 
turning to the events of 1668 in the 
text, page 47, it is found that the river 
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was christened Rupert’s River and the 
fort named after King Charles; on 
pages 70 and 77, it is also called Fort 
Charles. Again, in this list he states 
that Fort Nelson was founded in 1670; 
and in the text, page 93, that Fort 
Nelson was built by Zachary Gillam 
in 1682. In the same list Fort Nel- 
son is taken by the French in 1682; 
while the text gives the date as the 
spring of 1683. Just one other point 
in this admirable list: he gives the 
date of Iberville’s retaking of this fort 
as Oct. 12, 1894. This last error may 
be credited to the printers, but such pal- 
liation cannot be claimed for the others. 

On page 151, Fort Nelson is spoken 
of as being burned by Governor 
Phipps to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the French. A_ few lines 
further on it is stated that York Fac- 
tory was rebuilt the next spring. 
Apparently the same fort is meant in 
these passages, and this confusion of 
names occurs on many other pages. 
If the author had made himself thor- 
oughly familiar with his subject, or 
bestowed due attention upon his MS., 
such simple mistakes would have been 
avoided. 

We find on page 134 that Governor 
Bridgar was taken prisoner by Iber- 
ville before Fort Rupert on the Com- 
pany’s sloop. Iberville at once sails 
for Fort Albany, and among the per- 
sons mentioned as being in that fort is 
Bridgar. This man Bridgar must 
have been a-will 0’ the wisp. 


On page 242, when speaking of 


Verandrye’s explorations, Mr. Willson 
says: ‘‘ Crossing Lake Winnipeg, he 
(Verandrye) ascended the Assiniboine 
River.”’ A rather long jump apparent- 
ly, but Mr. Willson neglects to inform 
his readers that Verandrye designated 
that part of the Red River between the 
present city of Winnipeg and Lake 
Winnipeg as the Assiniboine ; in other 
words Verandrye considered the pre- 
sent Assinboine as the main stream. 
Again on page 243, Mr. Willson would 
lead the reader to believe that Veran- 
drye died in the Saskatchewan district, 
whereas, as stated by Kingsford, he 
died at Three Rivers. 
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The author takes great pains on 
page 333 to describe the occupants 
and cargoes of the four canoes in 
Mackenzie’s expedition to the Arctic 
Ocean, but fails to state how the lead- 
er himself made the journey. On the 
following page, however, he says that 
Mackenzie ‘‘ ascended” the river 
towards its mouth, when every school- 
boy knows that most rivers flow down 
hill. 

We shall say nothing concerning 
the lack of true historic insight, con- 
cerning the bizarre constructions and 
inversions that occur on almost every 
page ; but we do object to such newly- 
coined words as ‘‘ Northamerica” (pre- 
face), and ‘‘ sexagonal,” (p. 500). As 
for the artist who places a Union Jack 
on Fort Nelson (p. 161) in 1697, we 
shall leave him to the tender mercies 
of Mr. Barlow Cumberland. 

Scarcely any of the localities are 
identified, and seldom are the modern 
equivalents of thealmost obsoletenames 
given. How many general readers 
know the position of Fert Langley ? 
or of Alexandria? The difficulty is 
increased by a persistent lack of 
accuracy and consistency in spelling 
and use. ‘‘ Stickine” (p. 453) and 
‘*Stickeen”’ (p. 448) both occur; so 
do ‘‘ Burnet” (p. 208) and ‘‘ Burnett” 
(p. 214); ** Vancouver’s Island”’ (p. 
473) and ‘*Vancouver Island” (p. 
461); ‘‘ Pérouse” and ‘‘ La Pérouse ” 
both on p. 321; ‘St. Therese ” (p. 157) 
and ‘‘St. Theresa” (p. 156); ‘* York”’ 
(p. 421) and ‘* Little York” (p. 429). 
Fort Nelson appears as Port Nelson, 
Fort Bourbon, Fort York and York 
Factory, when it is stated on page 
96 that Fort Bourbon and Fort Nelson 
are fifty miles apart. 

Elliott Coues has very well said in 
his ‘*‘ New Light on the Early History 
of the Great North-West :” 


‘*Geographical synonymy is the subject 
which for many years has occupied my atten- 
tion; it is a field more fruitful of historical 
data than most persons would suppose, and 
one which has never been thoroughly worked 
out for any considerable area of Western or 
North-Western America. The trouble seems 
to be that the best geographers have seldom 
been historians, while historians so good that 
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they would blush to be caught afoul of a date 
wrong by a day, are often found miles out 
of the way in the location of their events.” 


Judged by this standard, Mr. Will- 
son is certainly not a geographer ; and 
no one would accuse him of being an 
historian. 

The history of ‘‘The Great Com- 
pany” remains yet to be written. As 
will be readily inferred, the contribu- 
tions of Mr. Willson to either the facts 
or philosophy of that history are 
scarcely worth mentioning. But, sure- 
ly, an organization that was old and 
firmly established when our most popu- 
lous cities were a primeval wilderness ; 
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that carries us back in memory and 
associations to the days of the dash- 
ing Prince Rupert; that has absorbed 
the genius, intelligence and energy of 
master minds for ten generations ; that 
in resources, development and _far- 
reaching interests could have satisfied 
the sighs of an Alexander, and in 
extent of territory concerned, surpassed 
the conquests of Czsar or Napoleon. 
Such a corporation deserves a historical 
treatment worthy of the past it has 
played, worthy of the high place it 
occupies in the history of our country. 
Doubtless, at no distant date it will 
find its Macaulay. 


“LAYS OF THE ‘ TRUE NORTH’ AND OTHER 
CANADIAN POEMS.”* 


A REVIEW. 


By Emily McManus. 


= \ JHAT’S in a name?” Shakes- 


peare asks; and, doubtless, 
many of us who have bought a book 
on the strength of its title have answer- 
ed that frequently a delusion and a 
snare lurk therein. <A particular in- 
stance of this may be found in a pretti- 
ly-bound, blue-and-gold volume, en- 
titled ‘‘ Canadian Folk Lore,” which 
contains not a single page of lore of 
any kind, and whose ‘‘ Canada” in- 
cludes merely a few hundred miles of 
some lumber district in Quebec, with 
its French-speaking inhabitants. For- 
tunately such an extreme case of glit- 
ter and emptiness is rare among Cana- 
dian books, though we do find titles 
that mislead and covers whose designs 
bear little relation to their contents. 
But in a later addition to Canadian 
books—‘‘ Lays of the ‘True North’ 
and Other Canadian Poems,”—there is 
such a suggestiveness in the artistical- 
ly arranged cover with its sprays of 
pine and maple, its rugged landscape, 
and quiet elegance of colouring,—all 
the special design of the author herself, 


*«* Lays of the ‘True North’ and other Canadian Poems." 


The Copp Clark Co., Toronto. Cloth, $1.25. 





—that one scarcely needs the assur- 
ance of the title as to the nature of the 
poems within. That promise is abun- 
dantly fulfilled, for not only are the 
poems peculiarly and _ distinctively 
Canadian, but they show that affection 
for and appreciation of the Mother 
Land which is so marked a feature of 
the ‘True North,’ and which makes it 
most appropriate that this volume 
should be dedicated, as it is, (by special 
permission) to Her Majesty : 


Our Sovereign Lady, whose fair woman's 
hand 
Has held so firm and well for three-score 
years, 
Through changing cloud and sunshine, 
smiles and tears, 
The sceptre of our Britain's sea-girt land. 


No Canadian reader, we hope, needs 
to be introduced to the author of these 
poems. Even were it not the growing 
fashion to read and be familiar with 
Canadian books, no general reader can 
have failed to come across some 
trenchant article on a growing evil of 
the day, some review of a_ notable 
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book, or some suggestive poem or 
timely article signed Fidelis, Miss 
Machar’s favorite pen-name. To many, 
however, ‘‘ Stories of New France,” 
‘‘Roland Greme, Knight,” ‘‘ Mar- 
jorie’s Canadian Winter,” or ‘‘ Down 
the River to the Sea,” will have told 
more of the character and aims of this 
able and versatile writer whose books 
are known beyond our borders, and 
whose poems are frequently found in 
the better magazines of the United 
States and England. 

These poems, the work of many 
years of love and labour, are now col- 
lected into book form for the first time. 
In Canada during the last twenty years 
no anthology, no series of school read- 
ers, scarcely a special periodical has 
appeared without an article or poem 
from Miss Machar’s pen, so that in this 
volume we find many familiar poems 
and can often trace to its rightful 
source some haunting line or favourite 
stanza of whose authorship we were 
before doubtful. But the most dis- 
tinctive feature of these poems is the 
true and fervent patriotism which runs 
like a golden melody through so many 
of them. Not the cheap sort which 
echoes some party cry or lifts up its 
voice merely for effect, but a patriotism 
which can see its country’s faults and 
failings as well as her progress and 
promise, and which not only loves her, 
but believes in her as well. With the 
exception of Roberts’ ‘‘In Divers 
Tones,” no Canadian book has finer 
patriotic chords than we find here. 
Take for example, the ‘‘ Prayer for 
Dominion Day, 1890,” or the national 
sentiment in ‘‘ Our Canadian Father- 
land”: 


What is our young Canadian land ? 
Is it fair Norembega’s strand ? 

Or gray Cape Breton by the sea ? 
Quebec ? Ontario? Acadie ? 

Or Manitoba’s flower-decked plain ? 
Or fair Columbia’s mountain chain ? 
Can any part from strand to strand, 
Be a Canadian’s Fatherland ? 

Nay, for our young Canadian land 

Is greater, grander far than these ; 

It stretches wide on either hand 
Between the world’s two mighty seas. 
So let no hostile foot divide 

The fields our feet should freely roam ; 
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Gael, Norman, Saxon, side by side, 
And Canada our nation's home ; 
From sea to sea, from strand to strand, 
Spreads our Canadian Fatherland. 


Where’er our country’s banner spreads 
Its folds o'er free Canadian heads— 
Where’er our land’s romantic story 
Enshrines the memory and the glory 

Of heroes who with blood and toil 

Laid deep in our Canadian soil 
Foundations for the future age, 

And wrote their names on history’s page— 
Our history—trom strand to strand, 
Spreads our Canadian Fatherland ! 

So each to each is firmly bound 

By ties all generous hearts should own ; 
We cannot spare an inch of ground : 

No severed part can stand alone. 

So Nova Scotia and Quebec 

Shall meet in kinship real and true ; 
New Brunswick's hills be mirrored back 
In fair Ontario’s waters blue. 

From sea to sea, from strand to strand, 
Spreads our Canadian Fatherland ! 


Where’er Canadian thought breathes free, 
Or strikes the lyre of poesy— 

Where’er Canadian hearts awake 

To sing a song tor her dear sake, 

Or catch the echoes, spreading far, 

That wake us to the noblest war 

Against each lurking ill and strife 

That weakens now our growing life, 

No line keep hand trom clasping hand— 
One is our young Canadian land. 

McGee and Howe she counts her own; 
Hers all her eastern singers’ bays ; 
Fréchette is hers, and in her crown 
Ontario every laurel lays ; 

Let CANADA our watchword be, 

While lesser names we know no more ; 
One nation spread from sea to sea, 
And fused by love from shore to shore ; 
From sea to sea, from strand to strand, 
Spreads our Canadian Fatherland. 


We find here, too, that melodious 
poem which Lord Dufferin recognized 
as having the true Canadian spirit and 
to which he awarded the highest praise 
and honour from among a choice of 
several hundred. 


Our Canada, young, strong and free, 
Whose sceptre stretches far, 
Whose hills look down on either sea, 
And front the polar star— 
Not for thy greatness, half unknown, 
Wide plains or mountains grand, 
But, as we hold thee for our own, 
We love our native land! 
God bless our mighty forest land 
Of mountain, lake and river, 
Whose loyal sons, from strand to strand, 
Sing, Canada for ever! 


In winter robes of virgin snow 
We proudly hail thee ours ; 
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We crown thee when the south winds blow 
Our Lady of the Flowers ; 
We love thy rainbow-tinted skies, 
Thy mystic charm of spring ; 
For us thine autumn’s gorgeous dyes, 
For us thy song-birds sing. 
God bless our own Canadian land 
Of mountain, lake and river, 
Whose loyal sons, from strand to strand, 
Sing, Canada for ever ! 


Fair art thou when the summer wakes 
The cornfield’s yellow gold ; 
Thy quiet pastures, azure lakes, 
For us their treasures hold ; 
To us each hill and dale is dear, 
Each rock and stream and glen, 
Dear scattered homes of kindly cheer, 
And busy haunts of men. 
God bless our own Canadian land 
Of mountain, lake and river, 
Whose loyal sons, from strand to strand, 
Sing, Canada for ever! 


Our sires their old traditions brought, 
Their lives of faithful toil ; 
For home and liberty they fought 
On our Canadian soil. 
Queenston, Quebec, and Lundy's Lane 
Can stir our pulses still ; 
The lands they held through blood and pain 
A free-born people fill. 
God bless our own Canadian land 
Of mountain, lake and river, 
Whose loyal sons, from strand to strand, 
Sing, Canada for ever! 


Saxon and Celt and Norman we: 
Each race its memory keeps ; 
Yet o’er us all, from sea to sea, 
One Red Cross banner sweeps. 
Long may our Greater Britain stand 
The bulwark of the free! 
But, Canada, our own fair land, 
Our first love is for thee. 
God bless our own Canadian land 
Of mountain, lake and river ; 
Well may thy sons, from strand to strand, 
Sing, Canada for ever! 


What Canadian boy or girl—yes, 
what Canadian man or woman would 
not be the better and truer patriot for 
having these stored away in memory ? 
‘Let me make the songs of a nation 
and I care not who gives them laws,”’ 
contains the seed of a great truth. 
While Miss Machar is not particularly 
a phrase-maker, these poems have 
many very quotable lines descriptive of 
Canada, as: 

A brighter gem to deck the royal crown. 
A country on whose birth there smiled 
the genius of romance. 
5 ‘ Her place 
Between the rising and the setting day. 
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or 
The Britain of the West. 


The very word ‘‘Canada”’ itself is 
poetical. Unlike our neighbours to the 
south with their nameless country, we 
have in ‘‘Canada” and ‘ Canadian,’ 
words in themselves melodious and 
effective, rich in vowel sounds, and 
therefore pleasing in poetry. Natur- 
ally the author has taken advantage of 
this, as the refrains to her patriotic 
poems amply testify. 

Like most Canadian poets Miss 
Machar is a lover of nature, and in that 
division of her book called ‘‘Canadian 
Woodnotes,” many charming pictures 
may be found, whether describing 
‘“how sweet the charmed stillness 
everywhere,” of an April day ; or how 
The shy Hepatica from downy screen, 

Opens her soft-hued cups in lovely bloom, 
Filled with the spring’s most delicate perfume. 


Indeed, the changes of every season 
have found here a loving interpreter, 
for the twelve sonnets of ‘‘ The Cir- 
cling Year” are finely conceived, and 
well sustained throughout. They all 
show an artistic restraint, and an im- 
agination of a high order. How true 
this picture of September ! 


Most changeful of the months—September— 
thou 
Comest, the last of all the summer train, 
Cheating us ever with illusions vain ! 
Thou dost out-April April—dreaming now, 
With summer sunshine on thy pensive brow, 
Then, changing swift, to drive, with loos- 
ened rein 
Wild winds and sobbing storm—gusts o'er 
the plain, 
And toss the yellowing leaves from writhing 
bough. 


Is it the symbol of thine own regret 
For early closing days and dying flowers ? 
Well might we deem thine eyes with tears are 
wet 
For all the lost delights of summer hours 
That pass so swiftly from our sight—and yet 
A thought of spring shines through Sep- 
tember showers ! 


Unlike much of the poetry that is 
written to-day we find running all 
through this work a definite moral pur- 
pose, an attempt to lift the mind above 
the mere accidents of time and place. 
Sometimes the thought thus evolved is 
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very beautiful, and there is about it all 

a fine optimism, a feeling that 

There is no wrong but growing years shall 
right it, 

which in this too pessimistic age is very 

attractive. Such a poem is 


TO THE HEIGHTS. 
**Sic itur ad astra.” 
As fair to the eyes of the prophet, 
The desert pathway through, 
Were the distant shadowy mountains, 
So dreamy and soft and blue, 


Although on their sunlit summits, 
His feet might never stand ; 

And, but from the Mount of Vision, 
He might view the Promised Land ! 


So fair to the inner vision, 
As on through life we go, 

Loom the shadowy hills of promise, 
Soft in the morning glow. 


How long is the the way to reach them, 
But little we heed or care ; 

How hard and steep the climbing, 
To the summits that seem so fair ! 


Yet still they recede before us, 
And ever their promise sweet, 
Like a spell they have woven o’er us, 
Lures on our wandering feet. 


And although we may reach them never, 
Till the cold death-stream is passed ; 

For us they shall keep their promise, 
And the heights shall be ours at last. 


Many of these poems treat of reli- 
gious subjects, as, ‘‘An Advent Hymn,” 
‘*Who Shall Roll Away the Stone ?” 
‘‘Lord, That I May Receive My 
Sight,” or ‘‘ ‘‘ The Spring in the Wil- 
derness.” Here and there in the minor 
poems a touch reminds us of the kind- 
ly Whittier, whose personal friend Miss 
Machar was. Several poems relating 
to him show how deeply she esteemed 
him and felt his loss. A particularly 
beautiful and appreciative poem is 
‘“The Grave of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning,” in Florence, of whom it is 
said 


If she must out of England sleep, then happi- 
est sleeps she here. 


She tells us how 


She grew—a fair young girl—amid 

The English daises springing, 
And learning from the English larks 
The secret of their singing. 
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‘TRUE NORTH.” 


And how 


Love followed softly through the strain, 
Ere yet its course was run ; 

And blent in sweetest unison 
Two poet hearts in one. 


The great variety of subjects treated 
under the headings ‘‘ Echoes of Life 
and Thought,” and ‘‘ Ballads of Love 
and Labour,” testify to the wide read- 
ing and catholic spirit of the author. 
‘The Winged Victory: A Dramatic 
Poem,” showing more literary grace 
and delicacy of imagery than of dra- 
matic vigour, but containing the most 
beautiful lyrics in the book, closes the 
volume. 

For many reasons ‘‘Lays of the 
‘True North’” should meet with a 
hearty welcome from Canadians every- 
where. It is marked throughout by 
earnestness, high thought, and purity 
of utterance. It is thoroughly Cana- 
dian and loyal, and treats of incidents 
and phases in our history with which 
we cannot be too familiar. It voices 
our growing national life as no other 
poetry has done; it is hopeful, confi- 
dent, and has no provincial note. Ca- 
nada is one, not many, it reminds us. 
As poetry it is of a high order, grace- 
ful, melodious, varied, abounding in 
fine imagery and beautiful touches of 
Nature: 

Her poetry is sweeter far, 
Than all men write about her ; 


Old Homer, though his theme was war, 
Had scarcely sung without her. 


Little would be gained in an article 
such as this by making comparisons 
as to the relative merits of our writers. 
Too often a personal bias prevents a 
just estimate of a living author’s work; 
or the subject matter comes too near 
us to get a true perspective. It is only 
fair each recent book should stand on 
its own merits ; and, assuredly, if this 
is the case, these poems, not only be- 
cause of their melodious love of coun- 
try and of nature, but also because 
‘*they have tried to make the world a 
little better,” will be welcomed as a 
valuable addition to our slowly but 
surely growing Canadian literature. 
































































































































































































































































































































STORIES OF PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


AS TOLD BY A CANADIAN WHO LIVED IN SOUTH AFRICA FOR A 
NUMBER OF YEARS. 


By E. B. 


AUL KRUGER (usually pronounced 
Kreeger by the Boers) was born 
ona farm in the Cape Colony, Oct. 
1oth, 1825. His parents were farmers 
and so poor that it is said they could 
scarcely provide him with clothes. He 
grew up uneducated, like most of his 
compatriots, and inherited, along with 
a strong constitution, a double portion 
of the obstinacy attributed to his coun- 
trymen. He was born to rebellion. 
He must have imbibed it with his 
mother’s milk. It was a_ rebellion 
against his parents and a quarrel with 
his brothers which first set him loose 
among men. A young man of great 
strength, he was once, when unarmed, 
attacked by a panther, but in spite of 
its cruel clawing, held it by the throat 
till it was strangled, and became quite 
a hero in the neighbourhood. 
a 
While hatred of the English was 
the over-mastering passion that has 


Biggar. 


brought ruin upon his country, he has 
quarreled with his own people when no 
other subject presented itself. Itis a 
matter of almost forgotten history that 
he and M. W. Pretarius—a former 
president of the Transvaal, after whom 
Pretoria was named—entered the Free 
State without provocation and in a 
time of peace, and at the head of an 
armed force attempted to upset the 
Free State Government. Kruger led 
his Boer followers and incited the Free 
State Boers to rebellion, while Pretori- 
us, operating with Kafirs, instigated 
the natives to revolt. Kruger only 
gave way when he found a Free State 
commando as well armed as he, and 
provided with a number of cannon. 
This was forty years ago, and some of 
the South African historians have since 
attempted to deny the facts, which, 
however, are too well recorded in the 
Free State annals. Having failed ina 
raid, which had none of the excuses of 
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Dr. Jameson's episode, he and Pretori- 
us stirred up rebellion in the Transvaal 
itself, this civil strite being fomented 
among near relatives whose blood was 
thus spilt by Kruger’s ambitious 
schemes. His rebellion against British 
authority—which, be it noted, had been 
established in the Transvaal without 
the shedding of a drop of blood—is 
history that is better known. 
a 

When the chronicles or the Trans- 
vaal under Kruger shall have been 
written, people will wonder how this 
‘* high priest of corruption” ever gained 
the reputation of the sturdy old saint 
which he has. It is not generally 
known—and certainly would not be 
believed by many, if the facts were not 
on record in the archives of the colonial 
office—that Kruger’s embezzlement of 
funds was a determining cause of his 
rebellion during the late British regime. 
As field-cornet of his district he failed 
to account for tax money paid in by 
certain Boers, and adopting the bluff so 
characteristic of his late public policy, 
sought to cover up his defalcations by 
demanding an increase from £200 to 
4300 in his salary. This was of course 
refused, and the trouble began, but in 
the greater affairs of the subsequent 
rebellion the small shortage dropped 
out of sight and memory. 

r 

At the beginning of the present 
year Kruger’s wealth was estimat- 
ed at £,25,000,000 and his ungov- 
ernable greed of gold is no doubt the 
true reason why he, personally and 
governmentally, squeezed the Uitland- 
ers so mercilessly, even when he must 
have seen it was leading to the destruc- 
tion of the republic. While he and 
his co-delegates were in England nego- 
tiating the convention of 1884, a quarrel 
arose among those to whom he had en- 
trusted the affairs of state in the Trans- 
vaaland it developed to such a degree 
that his supplies were stopped. While 
convention matters were still unsettled 
the delegation’s funds ran so low that 
they were unable to pay their hotel bill. 
At this crisis a far-seeing Englishman, 
who had been to the Transvaal and 
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taken note of the concessions which a 
paternal government was granting here 
and there, came with a rich friend and 
held out the benefits that would accrue 
to the country and themselves if a con- 
cession were given for a wool washery 
and a woolen factory. If such a mono- 
poly were granted they would pay the 
hotel bill, and it was hinted that Mr. 
Kruger himself would lose nothing by 
the transaction. The bargain was 
made, the hotel bill was settled and a 
cheque for £1,000 was given to 
Kruger himself. The machinery was 
ordered, but while it lay at the docks 
ready for shipment a friend who had 
had a little more experience of Trans- 
vaal methods, urged the concession- 
aries not to ship the machinery till the 
arrangement was confirmed by the 
Volksraad. It was well they heeded 
this advice for the Volksraad refused 
to ratify the concession. When asked 
afterwards to refund the money, the 
foxy Kruger said he had received the 
little attention as Stephanus Johannes 
Paulus Kruger and not in his capacity 
as President of the Transvaal. Per- 
sonally he could do nothing, and to 
this day the money has not been re- 
funded. Now, this concession was to 
have included a tract of land of 75 
square miles, and it was the intention 
of the concessionaires to locate the 
works on a stream of very clear and 
soft water, known as the Witwater, 
and this tract would have included the 
richest part of what became celebrated 
two years later as the Witwatersrand 
gold fields on which Johannesburg now 
stands. When the terrible dynamite 
explosion occurred at Krugersdorp in 
1897 a fund was raised at Johannes- 
burg for the sufferers. A number of 
poor Boers were killed but not a single 
Englishman, yet the entire amount of 
the relief fund was raised by Uitland- 
ers. Oom Paul had his name put 
down for £25, but he never paid the 
money, though repeatedly called upon 
for it. 
ae 

Illustrative of Kruger’s peculiar faith, 
an amusing anecdote is told by a fellow 
Boer. Once in the early days, when 
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game was scarce, he was one of a 
party who went out to hunt the harte- 
beest. After scouring the veldt for 
days without a sign of game, Paul said 
he would retire over the hills to pray 
for food as the patriarchs of old. After 
several hours he returned and solemn- 
ly prophesied to the party that in three 
days a large troop of hartebeest would 
pass that way. The party made their 
camp there and, sure enough, in two 
days a number of these animals ap- 
peared. The Boers were struck with 
wonder, and Kruger became celebrated 
as ‘‘ the man of prayer.” Afterwards 
the Kafir who accompanied him over 
the hills gave this version of the inci- 
dent: When Kruger got out of sight 
he struck for a neighbouring Kaffir 
kraal where, calling the Induna, he in- 
formed him that the men were starving 
for want of game; that a large num- 
ber of armed Boers were on the other 
side of the hill, and that unless the in- 
duna and his men discovered game in 
less than three days they would all be 
shot. Dear bought experience of Boer 
methods frightened the Kafirs so that 
they set out, found the game, and drove 
it towards the Boer camp. 
sz 

We cannot wonder at the density of 
the average Boer’s ignorance when 
their president firmly believes that the 
earth stands still and that the sun 
moves round it. A_ well-intentioned 
man who was anxious to gain Kruger’s 
favour, laid himself underdeepsuspicion 
when he attempted to reconcile the re- 
volving-earth theory with the miracle 
of Joshua’s battle. All his arguments 
are fortified by scripture, but the chan- 
ces are nearly even that his citations 
are misquotations. In the only inter- 
view Sir Barth Frere had with him 
that statesman, who was a deep stu- 
dent of the Bible, proved too much for 
him. At the beginning of the confer- 
ence Kruger started, as usual, quoting 
scripture to strengthen his arguments. 
But Sir Barth not only had two texts 
ready to refute each of his, but care- 


fully pointed out to him how each one- 


of his texts was misquoted, and bore 
quite a different meaning from that 





put on it. After several defeats Kru- 
ger gave up, and sat silently wonder- 
ing at Sir Barth’s immense bible know- 
ledge. 
at 

It is well known that he has de- 
prived Catholics and Jews of the fran- 
chise of educational privileges and of 
holding any government office. Dr. 
Hertz, the Rabbi of the Jewish syna- 
gogue, recently went with a Jewish 
deputation to Pretoria to make a plea 
for the Jews, and the following is a 
quotation from his amusing account of 
the interview: ‘‘ He (Kruger) would 
hear nothing till he had gone through 
the usual preliminary discussion on the 
Bible. It cannot be denied that he has 
his Bibie at his finger’s ends. With 
this he combines an old Haggadist’s 
faculty of twisting an irrelevant text 
into his service when he is getting the 
worst of the argument. After an 
hour’s wrangling, during which he tried 
to prove from Genesis, Habakkuk and 
John, that the Boers are the descend- 
ants of Isaac, and the Jews the de- 
scendants of Ishmael, and that it would 
be against the letter and the spirit of 
the scriptures that they should both 
inherit the land together, we came 
to the real point of the interview. Of 
course he maintained that he person- 
ally was in favour of religious equality, 
but pleaded that in measures involving 
an amendment of the grondwet (Con- 
stitution), he had to carry his burghers 
with him. One by one he began to 
repeat the stock arguments of the 
Boers, and we exposed his fallacies as 
fast as he uttered them. Atlast, when 
driven into a corner, he resorted to his 
trump card, which is to shout. But 
we shouted still louder, and the three 
of us shouting and gestulating on the 
president’s stoop must have been a 
ludicrous sight to the passers by.” 


a 


Kruger is a man feared by nearly all 
his fellow burghers and loved by few, 
even of his own relations. Probably 
the best description of the man is given 
in a single line of Kipling’s latest poem: 


‘**Sloven, sullen, savage, secret, uncontrolled.” 
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“ANADA is a country almost without 
national heroes. Where are our 
Burkes, our Pitts, our Nelsons, our 
Wellingtons and our Napoleons? We 
have none, apparently because we are 
an unenthusiastic people. We are so 
sensible, so respectable, so full of self- 
importance, that we seldom throw up 
our hats and cheer. Good old Sir 
John Macdonald could make us all 
shout occasionally, but no other man 


that I have ever seen has had the 
power. Less than a year ago, Gilbert 


Parker made an after-dinner speech to 
about a hundred Torontonians, and at 
its conclusion the enthusiastic applause 
was tremendous, but within a week 
afterwards, the same hundred people 
were chastizing themselves for their 
unseemly conduct. 

Robert Barr should be a national 
hero to Canadians, but he is not. He 
has done much for his native land, and 
a great deal for her literature, but his 
reward has not been great. To-day, 
France and Germany each give him 
more monetary reward than does the 
country in which he was born and bred. 
In fact, his income from Canada is so 
easily handled that he gives it away in 
Canadian benefactions. 

And Canada’s affection for him is not 
much greater than the royalties which 
are collected in this country by his 
publishers. Otherwise he might be 
living amongst us. And the same 
might be said of Gilbert Parker, of 
Sara Jeanette Duncan, of Charles G. 
D. Roberts, of Bliss Carman, of Ar- 
thur J. Stringer, and of other members 
of that band of literary exiles, who oc- 
casionally cast loving glances towards 
their native heath—towards the blue 
waters of Lake Erie, the beautiful is- 
lands of the broad St. Lawrence, or 
the blossoming orchards of old Nova 
Scotia. 

Robert Barr is a Canadian, although 
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he was five years of age when his 
parents sailed from Glasgow for this 
country. Heattendeda country school 
in the township of Dunwich during the 
winter months of his boyhood years,and 
there Canada marked him for her own. 
No boy who has ever spent five years 
in a Canadian public school can ever 
be anything but a Canadian. It is not 
from our mothers and our fathers that 
we get our patriotism, but from our 
school teachers. If Canadians lack in 
patriotism, it is because our schools 
are filled with teachers who have not 
been touched with a live coal from the 
national fire. 

Like many another country lad Rob- 
ert Barr went to school in the winter, 
and worked with his father in the sum- 
mer. He learned to drive nails, to use 
a saw and plane, and was, perhaps, 
taught some of that constructive skill 
which he has since displayed in his 
novels. He was eventually clever 
enough to secure ateacher’s certificate, 
and the rural scholar became the rural 
school master. By luck and merit, he 
rose to be the head master of the pub- 
lic school in the town of Windsor, and 
it was while occupying this position 
that he made his first contribution to 
the world’s literature. He wrote a 
humorous account of a trip around the 
south shore of Lake Erie, which he 
and a companion had made in a small 
boat. This was accepted by the De- 
troit Free Press, pleased the people, 
and paved the way for further contri- 
butions. Others, equally good, were 
forthcoming, and Barr was asked to 
vacate his schoolmastership and enter 
the ranks of journalism. The young 
man of twenty-six was not long in 
complying, nor was he slow to profit 
by the opportunities thus afforded 
him. He was a worker and knew 
what hard work could accomplish for 
the young man without friends or 
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real estate. He had also a great well 
of humour, always bubbling up and 
running over, and ‘* Luke Sharp,” 
his pen-name, was soon known to 
those who read the Detroit and Toronto 
newspapers. In 1881 he went to Lon- 
don, England, to establish a weekly 
edition of the Detrott Free Press, and 
Luke Sharp’s humorous tales, were in- 
troduced to the British public with en- 
couraging success. Immediately after- 
wards his books began to appear. 
‘*Strange Happenings,” ‘‘In a Steamer 
Chair,” ‘‘ From Whose Bourne,” ‘‘The 
Face and The Mask,”’ and ‘‘In The 
Midst of Alarms.” The first was pub- 
lished in 1882, and the others between 
1892 and 1894. ‘‘ The Mutable Many,” 
and ‘‘ One Day’s Courtship,’ appeared 
in 1896. ‘‘In the Midst of Alarms” 
and ‘‘One Day’s Courtship” are the 
most distinctively Canadian; the former 
deals with the events of the Fenian 
Raids, and the latter glorifies the 
scenery of the St. Maurice River and 
Shawenegan Falls. But after these 
two books, Barr deserted Canada for 
the Rhine, and ‘‘ Tekla” and ‘‘ The 
Strong Arm” are the two volumes 
which were inspired by the romance of 
that greatriver. I understand that his 
next story will have a Canadian set- 
ting, and will be more pretentious than 
most of his former efforts. After that, 
he may write a story of the Danube, a 
river which he visited this summer. 

It is not the purpose of a short 
sketch such as this to enter in detail 
into the characteristics of Robert Barr’s 
literary style. Let it suffice for the 
present to say that Robert Barr is a 
journalist, a humorist and a novelist. 
Sometimes his novels are humorously 
journalistic, Jessie Baxter, for exam- 
ple ; sometimes they are journalistic- 
ally humorous in that they have the 
appearance of being the hurried work 
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of a man who did not lay too much 
stress on literary form. But all his 
stories are readable, breezy, clever 
and founded upon a wide knowledge 
of people of the past and the present. 

His beautiful home is in the County 
of Surrey, just seventeen miles from 
Charing Cross Station — address, 
Hillhead, Woldingham, Surrey, Eng- 
land. From an eminence, a hundred 
feet higher than Mount Royal at 
Montreal, Mr. Barr can behold three 
of England’s most famous counties, 
the one in which he lives, and in 
the distance Sussex and Kent. Not 
far away is Brighton and its beau- 
tiful beach, Tunbridge Wells and the 
cherished home of the immortal Wolfe, 
London and the literary centre of the 
world. In this delightful spot Mr. 
Barr spends happy days with his wife 
and two children. He has the bless- 
ings and privileges of the peace-loving 
county squire, and is not too far re- 
moved from the hurly-burly of business 
life in which he has won fame and com- 
petence. 

As may be judged from his photo- 
graph, publishedin the November CAna- 
DIAN MAGAZINE, Robert Barr is a stal- 
wart, broad-shouldered individual, 
whose iron-grey beard and hair indicate 
that their owner has borne the burden 
of a half century of years. His eyes 
are kindly in expression, his manners 
easy and unostentatious, his voice 
manly and inviting. His characteris- 
tics are his love of cigarettes and the 
humour of his easy-flowing speech. I 
have never seen him in a top hat and 
frock coat, but I should judge that in 
that conventional garb of London he 
would be distinguished looking ; in 
his favourite dress of tweeds and fedora, 
he looks more like a Canadian than an 
Englishman. 
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A BRIGHT-looking girl whose nurse’s 
4 cap framed a frank English tace 
came hurriedly into one of the wards 
of the Charing Cross Hospital. 

‘* Nurse Gray,” she said, ‘‘ you are 
wanted in the emergency room—a 
street accident.” 

Nurse Gray straightened from her 
stooping posture over the bed. Then 
she drew the sheet softly over the face 
of the man who was lying so quietly 
there. 


‘*Dead?” asked the bright faced 
girl, peering over her companion’s 
shoulder. 


‘* Dead,” answered Nurse Gray ina 
colourless voice. 

‘* Poor fellow,” said the little nurse. 

‘*Not poor any more,” said Nurse 
Gray. ‘‘l am glad he is at rest. 
an awful case. 
you say ?” 
the ward. 

Down stairs, in the room set apart 
for emergency cases, she found two 
doctors working over the insensible 
figure of a man, which was stretched 
out on the operating table. One of 
them called to her hurriedly for basin, 
sponges, and the instruments necessary 
for the occasion, and presently she was 
working steadily with her quick hand 
and alert eye—the best of the younger 
nurses in the great London hospital. 

The man lying there had been 
knocked down by a _ hansom and 
tumbled directly under a big dray which 
was coming up a side street. He had 
suffered some damage from the horses’ 
feet and the wheels before he was ex- 
tricated and carried to the hospital. 
To this the doctors were attending. 

‘* A couple of stiff scalp wounds and 


It was 
A street accid_nt did 
She walked quickly out of 
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a broken rib or two,” said the house 
surgeon, as he finished his examina- 
tion. ‘* Better have him moved into 
one of the private wards for a day or 
so, at least till we find out who he is. 
Looks to bea gentleman—a bit of a 
swell, too,” he added in a lower voice 
to his companion. ‘‘ You had better 
take charge of this case, nurse,” he 
continued, as he rang the bell for the 
male attendants who appeared present- 
ly and lifted the wounded, but now 
conscious man, to the litter. ‘‘ Let me 
know when heis inbed and I’'Ilcome up.” 

An hour or so later Nurse Gray 
stood beside the bed of the sick man 
looking down at his face very much as 
she had looked at that of the dead man 
a little while before. It was a very 
good-looking, though hardly handsome 
face, being too strong in its curves to 
come under the ban of masculine 
beauty. Passion spoke upon it, even 
in its sick tranquillity, and great will, 
and some temper—the face of a strong 
character. His frame, though he was 
quite a young man, gave promise, half 
fulfilled, of extreme massiveness and 
power. His hair was dark and crisp. 
It had been cut from about the wounds 
on the back and sides of his head, but 
it grew thick and straight about his 
temples. Some spirit of courage and 
daring spoke in all the length of goodly 
manhood that was lying there loose- 
limbed, inert. It appealed strangely 
to the quiet nurse. His name was 
David Kenneth, Captain in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Light Horse ; this much they 
had discovered from some envelopes in 
his pocket. His mother, Lady Ken- 
neth, had been sent for and was ex- 
pected every moment. 
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Presently she came—a tall and aris- 
tocratic woman who had been lovely in 
her youth, and bore a gentle beauty 
still. Just now a horrified and heart- 
broken woman. Her only son! Knock- 
ed down inthe streets in broad day- 
light like that! What would Sir 
William say! She must have him 
home directly! What did the nurse 
think? Where were the doctors ? She 
would consult the family physician at 
once. All this in agitated whispers. 
Nurse Gray calmed her by saying that 
perfect quiet had been ordered, and 
that if Lady Kenneth would sit down, 
she, the nurse, would notify one of the 
house surgeons of her arrival. 

But there was to be no going home 
for Captain Kenneth for some days, so 
Nurse Gray comforted her Ladyship as 
well as she could and assured her that 
she would take faithful care of her son. 
When he was able to be moved to his 
own home Lady Kenneth stipulated 
that Nurse Gray was to accompany 
him and it was then that the Fates be- 
gan to interest themselves in this young 
woman. 

Joan Gray was not a beautiful per- 
son, but she was tall and slender, and 
had tender grey eyes, and soft, dark 
hair, and a strong chin. For she 
came of a strong race—Scotch-Irish— 
and she had the caution of the one and 
the tenderness (that is so rich a quality 
in the true Scottish nature); and she 
had the poetic feeling and vivid imag- 
ination and fearless temperament of 
the other, with much of its mystic 
melancholy added. Joan Gray’s eyes 
were of the kind that haunt, deep set, 
with soft shadows lurking about them 
and long, curled, black lashes veiling 
them. Yes, that in some curious way ex- 
pressed loneliness, as though the owner 
of them were set apart and in a vague 
way different from others. For the rest, 
her features were irregular, her mouth 
rather large but good-tempered, her 
complexion pale with warm under- 
tints, and her age twenty-five. In 
character she was reservedand reticent, 
given to silence, which is good in 
woman and tiresome in man. Fear 
found no place in her dictionary ; 





neither did failure, as is usual with 
the lexicon of youth. 

She fell in love with David Kenneth 
mainly because propinquity got in its 
deadly work. She would have been 
horrified if you had presumed to hint 
at such a thing, but it was true for all 
that. Her hand was tenderness itself 
when she changed the bandages on 
his dark head, or wiped the heat of the 
heavy London summer from his fore- 
head. Those deep gray eyes of hers 
spoke all the love lore of the two peo- 
ples from which she sprang, as she 
bent over this sick soldier and minis- 
tered to his needs. As he grew to- 
wards convalescence and became rest- 
less and impatient with the irritability 
of one who is growing whole again, 
she comforted him with readings in her 
quiet voice from such tender and al- 
most wistful books as Cranford and 
John Halifax, Gentleman. He liked 
to look at her as she sat close by the 
window, reading. The neat gray 
gown and white apron crossed over 
her shoulders became her immensely, 
he thought. As did the little white 
cap tied in a short bow under her chin 
—that strong up-turned chin with its 
deep fossette that told of bull-dog per- 
tinacity. Joan Gray, the name suited 
her—she was all gray—gray eyes, 
gray gown—gray—no, not hair—What 
a pity it would be if all that mass of 
soft dark hair ever did get gray—but 
it wouldn’t—not for a long time any- 
how. 

‘*Were you ever in love, Nurse ?” 
The question startled the girl out of 
all composure. Her face crimsoned. 
Her great sad eyes took a frightened 
expression strange to them. 

‘*] beg your pardon,” said Captain 
Kenneth, ashamed of himself, and try- 
ing by restless movements to divert at- 
tention from his miserable daring ; ‘‘ I 
—I really didn’t mean to be rude, you 
know. Forgive me, won’t you? This 
lying idle here makes a booby of a 
chap. Please, say you forgive me.” 

Nurse Gray made no answer. She 
was busy measuring out his medicine 
at her little table. ‘‘ Drink this,” she 
said a trifle peremptorily ; ‘‘ you are 
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talking too much. 
to go to sleep.” 

He took the medicine glass from her 
and drank off its contents as obedient- 
ly as a child. 

‘* Was I ever in love,” said Nurse 
Gray, as she stood an hour later look- 
ing down on the strong though pallid 
face of this man who had come into 
her life to make or marit. ‘‘ Of course 
not—and never will be.” But later on, 
the moon, peering down through a 
chink in the shutter saw a girl kiss 
passionately a lock of short, dark, 
crisp hair, and then sink on her knees 
to utter a prayer for the man she loved. 
And the moon, who has ears as well as 
eyes, thought she heard his name, but 
being wise and old, and having heard 
all the love stories in the world, she 
retired shaking her horns and thank- 
ing the gods who rule moons that never 
a maid could enter her dominion to 
play havoc with the solitary bachelor 
who made his home in her chaste heart. 
No, the Man in the Moon was safe as 
no mortal man can ever be—from the 
wiles of womanhood. But the Man in 
the Moon found it rather dull. 

Captain Kenneth thanked his nurse 
warmly and gratefully the day she came 
to say good-bye, and give him over to 
the charge of his mother and sister. 
He could never forget her kindness and 
attention. He would never as long as 
life lasted forget her. Might he come 
to see her at the hospital now and then? 
If it was ever in his power to do her 
some good would she let him know ? 
She replied quietly that she had but 
done her duty, that—this with a slight 
bitterness that for the life of her she 
could not keep out of her voice—she 
had been well paid for what she had 
done, that she did not think that he 
would care to come to see her (he 
vehemently protested; whereat she 
smiled) and that finally if ever she 
wanted a recommendation— 

‘Recommendation ! Joan!” the 
name burst from him before he was 
aware of it. Her surprised and crim- 
son face first told him. He rose from 
his chair, staggering a little as he 
sought to steady himself. But her 
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arm was ready, that faithful arm which 
had so often helped him. He was very 
weak. He leaned his face down 
against her shoulder for a moment. 
‘*{—I can’t, Joan,”’ he half whispered, 
half groaned ; I—I love you, girl. I’ve 
battled and fought it down, but—oh, 
Joan! I’m engaged to another woman 
and that held my lips silent till now— 
now that you are going from me. 
Joan—girl—,”’ and then this big man 
fainted quietly away. 

Five years later a great marriage 
took place at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, 
when David Urquhart Kenneth (Major 
in the Gordon Highlanders —formerly 
Captain in Her Majesty’s Light Horse) 
fulfilled his long-standing engagement 
to the Honourable Alice Hayter Aveline, 
amid the crash of organ music, and the 
perfume of myriads of flowers, and the 
swish of silken skirts. No one noticed 
the veiled figure of a hospital nurse 
wrapped about in a long gray cloak—a 
most unfashionable figure in such a bril- 
liant assemblage—no one but an old 
lady who sat beside her. She was nota 
pretty woman nor a very young one, 
this nurse, the old lady told her friends 
afterwards, for once she raised her veil 
—it was just as the newly married 
couple were walking down the aisle to 
the measure of the marriage hymn, and 
she saw her white, set, rather worn 
face—a curious face to see at sucha 
gay wedding surely. She did not 
know—this garrulous old lady—that 
the woman who sat beside her was 
looking for the first time in many years 
on the face of the man who was all the 
world to her, while to him she was 
nothing. 

Many years after all this a land-drost 
out in South Africa set his foolish finger 
in the web the fates were weaving 
around the life of Joan Gray and the 
lives of many others. He only seized 
a. waggon—this foolish land-drost—a 
waggon belonging to one Boer called 
Bezhuidenot, which wooden vehicle he 
put up for auction in the square of 
Potchefstrom, one beautiful summer 
day in November, 1880. The volk 
kicked the land-drost off the waggon 
and also kicked him around the town. 
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Then was the match lighted that set 
the Transvaal aflame. One month 
after the affair of the waggon, a mass 
meeting of the Boers at Heidelberg 
proclaimed the Transvaal once again a 
Republic and sounded the tocsin of war. 
At that moment, though she knew 
nothing about it, the web of the Fates 
began to close round Nurse Gray in the 
big Charing Cross Hospital, London. 
About the end of December, or, 
more properly, the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1881, a battalion of the Gordon 
Highlanders was ordered to the front, 
which meant South Africa. Nurse 
Gray, hurrying through a dismal Lon- 
don fog back to the hospital from her 
daily walk, heard the ‘‘ Speshuls” 
roaring out the headlines. She bought 
a paper and devoured its news under 
the nearest street-lamp. ‘‘ Troops or- 
dered to the front. Gay Gordons to 


be in the scrimmage. Transports 
already chartered. List of officers ac- 
companying the troops.” Of course 


his name was there. Her eye caught 
it in a moment: Major David Ken- 
neth. What mattered all the others ! 
At that instant the strong pertinacious 
chin of Nurse Gray began to interfere 
in her destiny. He was ordered to the 
front. Her place was at the front too. 
What was to prevent her going? She 
was alone in the world, a woman past 
her youth, strong, even robust, a head 
nurse at the very top of her profes- 
sion; skilled in surgical cases, used 
to attending the most serious and ter- 
rible operations, trained in the nursing 
of fever patients, and indeed to all the 
ills that torment frail humanity. She 
would send in her application for Red 
Cross work at once she told herself, as 
she pushed through the human river 
that ever surges towards the Strand 
and the City. 

Solitary as she was, she was not with- 
out friends. Her Irish mother had 
been related to Lord Roberts, ‘‘ Bobs ” 
as the people fondly called him. She 
would write to him. He would, he 
must help her. She would go, would 
go, would go. The dominant chin was 
standing well to her now, 

On January roth, 1881, three trans- 
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ports set sail from Woolwich carrying 
less than a thousand troops and about 
seven hundred horses, bound for the 
Transvaal, and incidentally carrying 
also a band of four Red Cross Sisters, 
among whom was Joan Gray, formerly 
a head nurse at the Charing Cross 
Hospital, London. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces, bade the troops farewell, tell- 
ing them at the same time that, ‘‘ It 
was the wish of the Queen that the 
soldiers should make a mild use of 
their victories in South Africa.” They 
cheered, promised and sailed. 
Somewhere about the 31st of Jan- 
uary, the transports reached their des- 
tination, and, disembarking, were mov- 
ed as rapidly as possible to the relief 
of Sir George Colley. They were held, 
however, at Pietermaritzburg to await 
the coming of other reinforcements. 
The four Red Cross nurses with the 
medical staff were, by order of the 
Surgeon-Major, sent on under a con- 
voy towards Laing’s Nek, where it was 
known Sir George Colley then was. 
Thus, by the 23rd of February, the 
little detatchment found itself nearing 
the spot where Colley was struggling 
bravely to make head against the 
Boers, who were already drunk with 
their victory over Anstruther at Bronk- 
horst Spruit. Nurse Gray, going 
quietly about her duties in the hospital 
tent that evening, heard some one say 
that Kenneth, of the Gordons, had 
been attached to Colley’s Staff, and 
was with him now at Laing’s Nek. 
Her heart gave a great bound. She 
was near him at last. All her immense 
world—that of the needy and sick and 
sore—was from this moment forward 
filled by the figure of one man.  Self- 
contained, reserved, and apparently 
cold, this woman had made few friends 
and had permitted but one man’s love 
to enter her life. Her whole soul had 
long ago been absorbed by David Ken- 
neth—a man who had never kissed nor 
caressed her, whose ebullition of love 
for her had been so transient—so weak 
a thing that it had died in the very 
moment of its birth. 
Joan Gray was now forty years old ; 











but never having been a beauty, she 
had not suffered as much at the hands 
of time as ahandsomer woman would 
have done. Her splendid gray eyes 
were brighter and deeper than ever, 
her chin just asdominant. The warm 
tints had faded from her cheeks, which 
were lined, and a trifle worn. And her 
hair was gray, all gray now; name, 
and gown, and eyes, and hair—and 
gray, gray life. 

On the evening of Friday, Feb- 
ruary the 25th, the medical contingent 
reached Sir George Colley’s camp at 
Mount Prospect, just below Laing’s 
Nek, beyond which on the veldt lay 
the camps of the Boers. That night 
the Red Cross Sisters were busy pre- 
paring lint and bandages and first aid 
for the wounded, for in the morning it 
was expected that a sortie would be 
made, the result of which, judging 
from the ill-luck that had attended pre- 
vious encounters, would give the de- 
voted women plenty of work to do. 
The hospital camp was pitched in a 
sheltered spot in the rear, and above 
it waved the sign of mercy—a large 
red cross on a w ‘hite field. Few in the 
camp slept that night—men and women 
were too terribly strung to the tension 
of the moment to make any delib- 
erate attempt to seek a rest that might 
fail to come. Almost till the dawn 
the surgeons and nurses worked, none 





more vigorously than Nurse Gray. 
Dawn—the sun leaping above the 
horizon, already caparisoned for his 


splendid ride across the blue African 
skies. No stealing of the god of day 
across the world’s rim in pale though 
rosy splendour. Day breaks at once in 
South Africaasquicklyas night descends 
when the light shows faint traces of 
failing. There was no sortie that morn- 
ing. Sir George Colley had decided to 
wait for the night ; then he would steal 
across to Majuba Hill, a square pre- 
cipitous peak on the Drakensberg 
range, which overlooked the Boers’ 
laager, beyond Laing’s Nek, and pot 
a few of those Dutch farmers. That 
day Colley sent word that he was com- 
ing with his staff to inspect the hos- 
pital-tent and the medical arrange- 
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ments. Prompt to the hour he ar- 
rived, attended by Major Kenneth and 
Captain Davis, but almost as they 
entered a summons came that called 
them back to headquarters. But Joan 
Gray had seen David. He, too, had 
grown old, and the crisp straight hair 
about his temples was no longer dark. 
What a splendid man he was! All 
the promise of his youth had been more 
than fulfilled. David Urquhart Ken- 
neth was talked of as the finest man in 
the British army. 

That night, Saturday, the 26th of 
February, Sir George Colley with a 
small force moved out of camp at 
Mount Prospect and occupied the Ma- 
Hill. Early next morning the 
Boers attacked the Hill, and under 
cover of some desultory firing, three 
Boer storming parties began the ascent 
almost unseen. Later a_ tugitive, 
wounded, almost dying, crawled into 
the hospital camp. ‘‘It’s all over,’’ 


he said, gasping the words out. ‘‘ The 
General’s killed, and more than half 
the officers are shot. The Boers 


stormed the hill—it’s all over.”’ 

‘** More than half the officers are shot.” 
These words reached the brain of Joan 
Gray and stayed there. For the first 
time in her life she deserted her post. 
When the wounded began to come in, 
the others missed her, and made a lit- 
tle search, but there was too much to 
do to spend the precious time look- 
ing for anybody. Nurses and doc- 
tors had more to do than they could 
manage. 

The light was failing as Joan Gray 
went toiling wearily up the precipitous 
sides of Majuba Mountain. There is 
scarcely any twilight in South Africa, 
but the nights are so radiant and beau- 
tiful that they exceed in clarity any 
twilight or evening light. Joan crept 
up cautiously, now stopping to hide 
behind the mimosa bushes, now rest- 
ing a moment under the shoulder of a 
gray boulder. She had walked all the 
afternoon guided by cries and shots 
and the booming of the big guns 
that were covering the flight of the 
British. These had ceased now, but 
she knew from a fugitive soldier, who 
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was hiding in a bunch of mimosa bush, 
that she was on the right path. ‘‘ Gord 
bless you, sister,” the man had said; 
‘‘there’s many a pore chap up there 
as’ll be glad to see you.” The man’s 
blessing seemed to fall about her like 
a sheltering garment. She had her 
little satchel with her under her gray 
cloak. If only she can reach him in 
time. Dear God! if only she can get 
to him before it is too late! ‘‘ More 
than half the officers are shot.” The 
words sang in her brain as she crept 
steadily on. Her strength and her 
will of iron stood well to her now. 
She is gaining the square plateau on 
the top of the hill. 

What was that? A faint skirl of 
bagpipe music came whimpering down 
the slope. Her heart beat furiously. 
The gay Gordons! the bonnie Gor- 
dons! Again the pipes whistled un- 
cannily, then a shot rang clear and 
sharp and the music stopped—forever. 

But Joan Gray never stopped on her 
onward journey, and as the full African 
moon broke in superbsplendourthrough 
the clouds, the sister reached the spot 
where the heaped dead lay thickest. 
On her hands and knees she groped 
among the slain. Far off some figures 
were moving, and now and then a shot 
rang out, and there arose a clamour of 
voices, but the Red Cross Sister heed- 
ed them not. She took off her gray 
cloak and opened her hospital bag 
lest some groaning wretch should 
need her skilful services. The pallid 
light of the great moon shone on the 
faces of the dead, some peaceful, some 
distorted and strained by the agony of 
a violent death. Face after face—but 
never his—and yet ‘‘ more than half the 
officers are shot.” David so tall and 





strong—how could he escape? He 
must be here—here. Pushing her 
white cap from her head, the Red 


Cross Sister stood erect, a tall, slight 
figure under the full wash of the moon- 
light. It shone on her gray gown, 
turning it to dull silver ; it shone on the 
vivid cross that glimmered—a blood- 
red sign—upon her sleeve. It shone 
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too into the deep and wonderful eyes 
that were filled at that moment with 


silent prayer. The next instant the 
tall figure staggered slightly—then 


toppled over and down among the slain 
that lay that night upon Majuba Hill. 
She was not dead. The spent bullet 
had torn through her shoulder, wound- 
ing her indeed past all remedy, but 
leaviny life in her yet awhile. The 
cool night air revived her after a little, 
and feebly—a failing and dying crea- 
ture—she resumed her search for the 
man she loved and whom she believed 


to be lying dead beside her. A groan 
from a wounded soldier near by 


woke in her the old grand sense of 
duty. She rallied under that call, and 
with supreme difficulty twisted her 
body round till she could reach the 
little hospital bag in which lay the first 
aid for the wounded. With her un- 
maimed hand she took out the roll of 
bandage and slowly dragged herself 
over the heap of dead to where the man 
lay groaning. With one noble effort 
she feebly tried to bind the lint about 
his wound—— 

It was then that the lonely gray eyes 
closed. 

* * > * * 

They carried her down into the camp 
next day when they came to gather 
home their dead. When the story 
was told to Major Urquhart Kenneth— 
who was almost the only officer who 
had escaped without a scratch—he 
asked to see the Red Cross Sister who 
had died at the post of duty. They 
took him to the tent where she lay in 
her simple nurse’s gown with some wild 
flowers of the veldt lying loosely in her 
idle hands. Major Kenneth looked 
down at her. ‘‘ What was her name ?”’ 
he asked. But when they told him he 
gave no sign of recognition. ‘‘I think, 
I think,” stammered Sister Dora, ‘‘that 
she used to know you. She said 
something once that made me think 
you and she had met long ago.” 
‘*No,”’ said David Kenneth, ‘‘it must 
have been some one else. Poor soul! 
I don’t remember her.” 



































‘“OUTH AFRICA continues to be the 

chief centre of interest, not only 
for the British people, but for the world, 
since Britain is regarded as being on 
her trial. The Boers have shown the 
highest kind of strategy and most of 
the best soldierly qualities. In every- 
thing that has been done there has 
been evidence of the most thorough 
forethought and preparation. The 
Boer plaa of camp: aign was to capture 
the small British garrisons in Rhodesia, 
at Mafeking, Kimberley and other 
places in the west, and then concentrate 
a strong force to resist a British ad- 
vance through Cape Colony and at the 
proper time to march on Cape Town ; 
while in the east their main body was 
to overwhelm General White’s forces 
in Natal and advance on Pietermaritz- 
burg and Durban, there to dispute the 
landing of any British reinforcements. 
The plan was good, and their great 
superiority in numbers gave grounds 
for believing that it might be carried 
out. But British courage has proved 
a fatal stumbling-block. At the time 
of writing (November 17th) Tuli, Ma- 
feking and Kimberley are still holding 
out, and General Joubert has not been 
able to move his main body beyond 
Ladysmith. About one half of the 
British army corps has arrived and is 
rapidly preparing to take the aggres- 
sive. 

& 

On October 12, three days after the 
issue of the ultimatum, occurred the 
first actual fighting, when an armour- 
ed train was derailed near Mafe- 
king and Captain Nesbitt and fifteen 
men were captured. On the same 
day the Boers entered Natal from 
three sides. The British evacuated 
their advanced post at Newcastle and 
fell back on Glencoe. At this point 
General Symons was in command with 
about 4,000 men. During the night 





of November roth the first detachment 
of the enemy established themselves 
with guns on Talana hill, three miles 
from the British camp, and in the morn- 
ing opened fire. General Symons or- 
dered an attack, which was most 
brilliantly carried out, the charge of 
the King’s Royal Rifles and the Dublin 


and Royal Irish Fusiliers against an 
almost impregnable position being 


beyond praise. General Symons was 
mortally wounded during the attack. 
The victory was decisive, but it was 
gained over only a fragment of Gen- 
eral Joubert’s army, and the advance 
of the main column necessitated a 
somewhat hasty retreat. The wound- 
ed, including the dying General, were 
left behind under medical supervision, 
and a considerable quantity of stores 
was also abandoned. General White, 
who was in command of the Natal 
force, was stationed at Ladysmith with 
about 8,o0o0 men. He had come into 
touch with the Free State forces ad- 
vancing on Ladysmith from the west, 
and discovered that the enemy had also 
taken possession of the railway line 
between Ladysmith and Glencoe. To 
clear the way for the retreat from Glen- 
coe he despatched Major-Gen. French 
with about 2,000 men to drive the 
enemy from their position at Elands- 
laagte. This was accomplished with 
quite as conspicuous bravery as was 
shown at Talana hill, and with even 
more complete success. Three days 
later General White forced the Free 
State troops back to the westward by 
a series of engagements at Rietfontein, 
and the way was clear for General 
Yule, who had _ succeeded General 
Symons. On October 27th the two 
British forces united at Ladysmith. 
General Joubert, with two or three 
times the number of men, steadily 
closed in upon the British. To check 
the process of investment, General 
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White made a sortie on October 3oth. 
This was only partially successful at 
any point and resulted in the capture 
of the whole British right wing,.con- 
sisting of about 1,000 men. This was 
a serious disaster. Since that time 
Ladysmith has been surrounded and 
no definite news has reached the pub- 
lic. Reports of British successes have 
been circulated, and it is evident that 
General White has been conducting a 
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ratifying the agreement reached by Mr. 
Chamberlain, Sir Louis Davies and 
Mr. Choate in London. This agree- 
ment is a very simple affair. It pro- 
vides for the marking of a temporary 
boundary at three points—the three 
trails going in from the Lynn Canal. 
On the Dalton trail the boundary is 
fixed at a point 2214 statute miles from 
Pyramid Harbor, and on the Dyea 
and Skaguay trails at the summits of 
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vivendi has DRAWN FROM PHOTOGRAPH. 
been arri- 
ved at with 
regard to the Alaskan boundary. On 
October 20th, Mr. Tower, the Bri- 
tish chargé @affaires at Washington, 
handed Secretary Hay a note ac- 
cepting on behalf of his Government 
the propositions contained in a note re- 
ceived from Secretary Hay on the pre- 
vious day. This exchange of notes, 
rather than the signing of a formal 
document, was the method chosen for 
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sum -mits 
of these 
two passes, 
so the mo- 
dus vivendi 
is in reality 
only an offi- 
cial recog- 
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existing 
state of af- 
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purpose is 
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t:o ‘the 

claims of 
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in the per- 
manent adjustment of the Internation- 
al boundary.’’ Canada has yielded 
nothing and the United States has 
yielded nothing, and a permanent settle- 
ment is no nearer than before. It is 
interesting to note, however, that this 
temporary boundary divides the land 
in dispute in that region. In that re- 
spect it is a sort of compromise, but it 
is one Canadians could not accept for 




















a final settlement, unless a court of 
arbitration should decide that our in- 
terpretation of the wording of the treaty 
of 1825 is wrong, for it leaves to the 
United States the whole of the Lynn 
Canal. 
a 

Undoubtedly the most important 
development of the timein International 
politics is the understanding established 
between Britain, the United States and 
Germany. Itwouldbetoomuchtospeak 
of it as an 
alliance, but 
a condition 
now exists 
which would 
make an alli- 
ance for a 
definite pur- 
pose an easy 
matter. 
This result 
has been 
brought 
about by 
Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. 
Chamber- 
lain. These 
threenations 
have inter- 
ests in com- 
mon and it 
is possible 
for them to 
co-operate 
without un- 
due friction. 
And it is ne- 
cessary for 
all three to 
resist the 
spread of 
the principles and methods of gov- 
ernment for which Russia and some 
other powers stand. Lord Salisbury 
was the first to grasp the facts of the 
world situation, and with broad states- 
manship he set himself to find a solu- 
tion. About that time President Cleve- 
land issued his Venezuela message and 
Emperor William sent his telegram to 
President Kruger. The United States 
and Germany were engaged in a bitter 
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war Of tariffs, and Germany’s suspicion 
of the United States has continued up 
to the present, for she was inclined to 
interfere in the war with Spain and 
almost came to an open rupture in the 
harbor of Manila. Out of this involved 
and apparently hopeless situation Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain have 
brought amity and co-operation. Lord 
Salisbury met President Cleveland’s 
Venezuela madness with a calmness 
and conciliation that disarmed hostility; 
and when 
the war with 
Spain broke 
out he dis- 
played such 
unmistak- 
able, though 
unubtrusive, 
friendliness 
that all sen- 
timental ob- 
stacles to 
closer rela- 
tions disap- 
peared. Em- 
peror Wil- 
liam’s im- 
pertinence 
he first met 
with a flying 
squadron, 
which inspir- 
ed a whole- 
some re- 
spect, and 
then he be- 
gan negoti- 
ations for 
an under- 
standing on 
points of dif- 
ference. 
The first result was a secret treaty, 
signed about the first of Septem- 
ber, 1898. Wedo not know the ex- 
act terms of this treaty, but we see 
some of its fruits in the liberty of action 
Britain now enjoys in South Africa. 
Another difference in which all three 
powers were involved arose in Samoa 
a few months ago. The situation was 
decidely strained, but such an adjust- 
ment has been arrived at as would be 
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THE LATE MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


Wife of the Premier of Great Britain. 


possible only when each power had full 


confidence in the friendliness of the 
others. Mr. Chamberlain outlined the 
policy, which the British Government 
has so successfully pursued, in his 
famous speech at Birmingham on May 
13th, 1898, which Mr. Asquith after- 
wards characterized as a ‘‘touting for 
alliances.”’ In it he said isolation was 
no longer best for Britain. Under 
existing conditions there were two clear 
duties. The first was to draw all parts 
of the Empire closer together ; andthe 
second was to ‘‘establish and maintain 
bonds of permanent amity ” with the 
United States. Then, without naming 
it, he went on to advocate, in general 
language, an alliance with Germany 
saying that ‘‘we must not reject the 
idea of an alliance with those powers 
whose interests most nearly approxi- 
mate to our own.” To have conceived 
such a policy and then to have carried 
it out in the face of enormous difficul- 
ties must be regarded as one of the 


greatest achievements of 
statesmanship. 
ss 
General Sir George Stewart 
White, appointed to the com- 
mand of the Natal forces short- 
ly before the outbreak of the 
war, is a man sixty-four years 
of age, with forty-six years’ 
experience as a soldier. He 
has seen service in the Indian 
Mutiny, the Afghan War, the 
Egyptian Campaign of 1885 
and the Burmah War. He 
won his promotion step by 
step, and held the post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Indian 
Forces trom 1893 to 1898. He 
was then appointed Quarter- 
master-General of the British 
army. His recordas a fighter 
has been a most distinguished 
one and he wears the Victoria 
Cross. It is too early to judge 
of his record in South Africa. 
a 
Sir Redvers Buller, the 
commander of the British 
army in the field, is a typical 
fighter. In his strictness of 
discipline and unswerving determina- 
tion he is said to resemble Lord Kitch- 
ener. A soldier since 1858, he served 
in the war in China in 1860, took part 
in the Red River Expedition in 1870, 
fought through the Ashanti war in 
1874, the Kaffir war in 1878, and the 
Zulu war in 1878-79. It was during 
this last war he won the Victoria Cross, 
for personally rescuing at different 
times ten men who had been wounded 
and were about to fall into the hands 
of the enemy. His spirit is shown by 
the crushing remark he addressed to 
the man who came to tell him of the 
death of the Prince Imperial: ‘‘ And 
how is it that you are alive?” He is 
said to have secured the promise of a 
perfectly free hand in South Africa be- 
fore he would consent to accept the 
command. A conversation has recent- 
ly been reported in which he made the 
significant statement that he would not 
go down to history as another Sir 
George Colley. 








T is difficult to write of ‘* Peace on 

earth, good-will toward men” when 
both branches of the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple are engaged in subduing inferior 
races. The coming Christmas season 
will certainly be somewhat peculiar in 
so far as Great Britain and the United 
States are concerned. And Canada, 
too, will share in the peculiarity of the 
occasion, for while we at home will be 
singing our carols of peace and broth- 
erly love, a thousand of our sons will 
be in South Africa looking for Boers 
over the sights of their rifles. How- 
ever, war is sometimes necessary in the 
interests of peace, and in the case of 
this Boer war it will perhaps be best 
to assume that it is really in the inter- 
ests of security and of progressive 
civilization. The rulers of the British 
Empire consider that there exists such 
a justification for this war, and they 
are Christian gentlemen. Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, who has resolutely 
opposed wars of all kinds, has appar- 
ently sanctioned this, and she is a 
Christian lady. The ministers of the 
gospel of nearly all creeds have tacitly 
approved of the war, and they without 
doubt are Christian gentlemen. As 
the war has the express or tacit endor- 
sation of all these persons to whom we 
are accustomed to look for guidance, 
it would scarcely be wise for any writer 
to disapprove. Let us therefore hope 
that when the Boer and the Filipino 
have been made to realize that the 
Anglo-Saxon race never errs, that it 
makes war only for the benefit of hu- 
manity, a more secure peace shall be 
assured and the gospel of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man shall have a wider scope for its 
beneficent rule. 

% 

In this memorable year of the peace 

conference, the Anglo-Saxon Christmas 
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festivities will be tinged with more sad- 
ness than has been the case for thirty 
years. There will be vacant chairs in the 
homes of Australia, Canada, the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain. Many a 
darling boy has been sacrificed on the 
altar of war since the last Christmas 
season, and many another equally 
brave youth is at the front doing the 
duty which in the end will require his 
life-blood. 

Although we had our small troubles 
in 1870 and 1885, never in the history 
of federated Canada has there been a 
Christmas season in which her sons 
have been bearing arms in the defence 
of British freedom and British equality. 
It is well, perhaps, that we Canadians 
should learn what war means, and if 
this war be not ended before Decem- 
ber 25th, we shall be forced to think of 
its import. For generations we have 
been living a life of perfect security. 
The Union Jack has waved over us. 
The British fleet has patrolled the high 
seas and protected our commerce. We 
have been allowed to work out our in- 
tellectual, industrial and commercial 
development without hindrance or in- 
terference, being asked merely to 
remember that we are British. But 
the tranquil days are past. We have 
claimed the glory of being a part of 
the great British Empire, and our 
claim has now been recognized. It has 
been recognized by allowing us to con- 
tribute a thousand of our young men 
to the Empire’s army. Henceforth we 
need not shout the fact in the ears 
of the people, for now the world 
knows that the Colonies are really and 
truly a part of Greater England. The 
day of claims and assertions has pas- 
sed, and the day of deeds and contri- 
butions has come. 

% 
This change from a sharer in bene- 
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fits to a sharer in burdens was inevit- 
able. Had Canada chosen to become 
independent, the maintenance of an 
army and a navy would have been 
onérous. Had she chosen to annex 
herself to the United States, her bur- 
den would have been very heavy. As 
she elected to be considered a not in- 
considerable part of a great Empire, 
the burden-bearing must be faced with 
a manly and unshrinking attitude. 

With exultant feelings we saw our 
Jubilee contingent parade with the 
other forces of the Empire ; we saw our 
Premier take his place among the great 
servants of a great sovereign ; we saw 
our country rise from an unconsidered 
outpost to a great and important part 
of a confederation of nations. We 
have desired these honours, and there- 
fore we must cheerfully pay the price. 
If we pay more than we expected, it is 
because our claims were extravagant. 

% 

Mr. Tarte and Mr. Bourassa, the 
two French-Canadians, who have pro- 
tested against the sending of a Cana- 
dian contingent without the sanction of 
Parliament, were right. Their motives 
in making the objection may not have 
been equally praiseworthy, but this is 
not a time to judge motives unless they 
are very strongly expressed. These 
two gentlemen have kept their motives 
hidden. What they have done is to 
raise and to insist upon the point which 
the Premier raised and then overlook- 
ed. Mr. Tarte and Mr. Bourassa are 
entitled to more credit for bravery than 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Every proposed 
expenditure of public money must first 
be approved by Parliament. That is the 
point. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was at first 
disposed to insist upon its observance. 
Under pressure, he agreed to overlook 
it, as it has been overlooked before. 
Public opinion, which was almost a unit 
in favour of sending a small contingent 
to South Africa, will prevent his getting 
into any trouble over this course of 
action, and Parliament when assembled 
will unanimously pass the bills contract- 
ed without authority. In spite of that 
inevitable approval, Sir Wilfrid has 
lost something by his course of action. 
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Once having raised the point before 
the public, he should have fought the 
Governor-General and Mr. Chamber- 
lain to the bitter end. By so doing he 
would have won our respect, and our 
respect would have remained when the 
present warlike enthusiasm has passed 
away. 
: % 

Sir Charles Tupper has been one of 
the chief promoters of the sudden 
rushing forward of a Canadian contin- 
gent. Sir Charles has always been of 
the Imperialist party and his course 
was to be expected. He might have 
helped Sir Wilfrid Laurier out of his 
constitutional difficulty by backing him 
up in the desire to call Parliament to- 
gether before sending the contingent. 
Sir Charles would probably have done 
so had he been requested. However 
the very severe and discourteous letter 
Sir Wilfrid wrote on receipt of that 
notable telegram from Halifax, showed 
Sir Charles and the public that Sir 
Wilfrid disdained the advice or the 
assistance of the leader of the Opposi- 
tion. It was there that Sir Wilfrid 
showed his lack of shrewdness. 

Did Sir Charles bear the rebuke with 
equanimity? Not he. He has ever 
since been trying to throw discredit on 
Sir Wilfrid’s course. On various plat- 
forms and in the columns of the various 
Tory newspapers he has indulged in all 
sorts of foolish comment upon Sir 
Wilfrid and Mr. Tarte and the Govern- 
ment as a whole. He has talked and 
talked until the public has been wearied. 
He has proved himself as lacking in 
shrewdness, as deficient in the nobility 
of statesmanship as Sir Wilfrid himself. 

Both these gentlemen are possessed 
of qualities which are uncommon; both 
have to a very great extent the confid- 
ence and admiration of a great major- 
ity of the people ; both are making for 
themselves niches in our historical na- 
tional structure ; both have opportun- 
ities for leading public opinion and 
elevating our conception of politics ; 
yet each at times shows political weak- 
nesses which are lamentable. To sum 
these up ; Sir Wilfrid lacks firmness, 
Sir Charles lacks dignity of speech. 











We lament these weaknesses, although 
ever ready to raise our hats to these 
gentlemen for what they are and what 
they represent. 

aR 


But while approving of the constitu- 
tional objection raised by Sir Wilfrid 
and Mr. Tarte, one cannot help feeling 
proud of the unanimity of the Canadian 
people in their willingness to aid the 
British Crown in this the greatest 
struggle in which it has engaged dur- 
ing the past forty years. The latest 
news from the Australian colonies 
shows that their loyalty was almost as 
spontaneous as ours, though most of 
the legislatures were consulted before 
troops were sent. The whole Empire 
seems to have throbbed in unison, and 
that unity of thought and feeling 
augurs well for the future peace of the 
world. Evenif this unity were discov- 
ered only through the medium of a 
great war, still it makes for peace. 
After this struggle is ended, the British 
Empire will stand before the world a 
power to be feared and respected by 
all other powers or by any combination 
of powers. And I do not think it is 
necessary for a British Canadian to 
say, what the world already recognizes, 
that the British Empire stands not for 
oppression of any kind, but rather for 
that equality of opportunity and that 
freedom of thought and action which 
make white man and black, Saxon 
and Slav, Jew and Gentile, Roman 
Catholic, Buddhist, Mohammedan and 
Protestant—make every lover of free- 
dom a possible British subject. 
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As this is the last issue of 1899, it 
may not be amiss to point out that this 
year has been a rather memorable one 
in the history of THE CANADIAN Ma- 
GAZINE. It is now almost seven years 
since this publication was founded by 
a number of gentlemen who were anx- 
ious to encourage Canadian literature 
and to promote an organ of indepen- 
dent thought. These seven years, 
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contrary to public expectation, have 
seen the establishment of a magazine 
on firm financial ground, and in per- 
manent favour with the people. The 
magazine is now found in the homes 
of the majority of reading Canadians, 
and is quite up to the standard of the 
leading monthlies in New York and 
London. 

This steady growth and pleasing de- 
velopment is simply one of the minor 
evidences which point to the prosperity 
of Canada and the growing unity of 
her people. The greatest litterateur 
Canada has ever possessed once tried 
to make a Canadian monthly a success, 
but he failed because the conditions 
were unfavourable. THE CANADIAN 
MAGAZINE owes it success mainly to 
changed conditions, which are making 
Canadians more willing to read and to 
encourage Canadian literature. 

- % 

The value to this country of a na- 
tional magazine is well exemplified by 
the fact that THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE 
is the only publication in this Dominion 
the contents of which are indexed each 
month in the New York and London 
Review of Reviews, and in the various 
annual indexes to current literature 
published in Great Britain and the 
United States. It circulates freely in 
every part of Canada and in a dozen 
foreign countries. Its numbers are 
bound into volumes and preserved for 
future reference in various public and 
private libraries in this and other coun- 
tries. 


Ye 
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During the year 1900 the publishers 
of this periodical will spare no effort 
to keep it in the van of literary devel- 
opment. Every Canadian writer of 
note whose work is available has been 
listed for contributions to Canada’s 
only national publication, and particu- 
lars of forthcoming articles will be 
found in the announcement pages of 
this and subsequent issues. 


John A. Cooper. 
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“ANADA knows very little of social 
inequalities because the country is 
new ; but these are developing. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, Canada has 
created more millionaires than in all the 
previous centuries of her existence. A 
millionaire was a rare being in this 
country before 1885; now we have 
half a hundred at least. With the 
growth of a monied class goes the de- 
velopment of cities, of large factories, 
and of the starving poor. Our social 
inequalities will soon be more glaring. 
In the City of London, England, these 
unequal conditions are decidedly strik- 
ing. The man who earns but half-a- 
crown a day lives within a few minutes’ 
walk of the man who spends ten thou- 
sand pounds a year. Indescribable dirt, 
squalor and want are within sight of 
equally indescribable cleanliness, lux- 
ury and superfluity. 

It is this pitiful feature of London 
which Richard Whiteing has so ex- 
haustively and graphically described in 
‘““No. 5 John Street,”* a book which 
has held the attention of England for 
over a year, and which is now in its 
eighteenth edition. No.5 John Street 
is a model lodging-house, in which are 
crowded a score or two of London’s 
‘*bone and sinew,”’—Low Covey, a 
factory labourer ; Tilda, the Amazon- 
ian flower-girl; the Hooligans, who 
begin to quarrel every night at two 
sharp; the Anarchist Society, under 
the leadership of ‘‘ Izreel, Esquire” ; 
the Galician fur-dresser, working for 
the Hebrew manager of an illicit en- 
terprise ; the thief who is always wait- 
ing for the detective to summon him to 
journey to afar country for a time ; old 
’48, the socialistic publisher, and the 


William Briggs. 
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tailor, whose argumentative battles are 
regular and entertaining; poor little 
Nance, who is fading away from the 
effects of the naphtha and bisulphide 
fumes inhaled day by day in a rubber 
factory ; and various other types of 
labourers, idlers and unwashed. To 
this place goes an English gentleman 
for experience and ‘‘copy.” What he 
sees and hears, what he feels and does, 
makes interesting reading. What he 
tries to teach is excellent, but perhaps 
impracticable. But no one can read 
the book without being led to think 
more of the apparent weaknesses of 
our present economic and industrial 
system which seemingly is but making 
‘** the rich richer and the poor poorer,” 
to think more of the inhumanity of 
man toward men, and to ponder upon 
the unexplainable decree which makes 
the few the masters of the many. In 
the days of Sheba and Solomon, or of 
Antony and Cleopatra, in the time ot 
Arthur and the Doges of Venice, or that 
of Elizabeth and Louis, in the days ot 
Cromwell and Napoleon there were 
Bosses as there are to-day. No. 5 
John Street is one of the latest pro- 
tests against the ancient evil. 
& 

During the past hundred years, since 
printing began to be a common art, 
there have been numerous pamphlets 
and books endeavouring to point out 
the dangers of the Roman Catholic 
system of convents, nunneries and pri- 
vate colleges. The Church of Rome 
has withstood all these protests, and 
stands forth to-day stronger and more 
invincible thanever. Occasionally she 
has bent to the storm, but she has 
never yielded ; she has varied details 
to suit the changes of the times, or the 
differences of national peculiarities, 
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but her systemstands forth in the same 
unrivalled magnificence. She realizes 
to-day, as she did a hundred years ago, 
that if she can control the women and 
thechildren of a nation, she issure of the 
men. For this purpose she has her 
schools, her convents, her nunneries 
and her hospitals, and she has them in 
all countries and among all peoples, 
sometimes different, but always a part 
in the great system whose head is the 
Pope. 

Against some of the seemingly ex- 
crescent parts of this system, Joseph 
Hocking protests in his novel ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Woman.”* He cannot under- 
stand how men tolerate the Jesuitical 
‘*system of self-suppression,” which 
makes them meek, subdued, resigned, 
but clay in the hands of the potter—a 
sytem which ‘‘stultifies the critical 
faculty.” He admits the conscien- 
tiousness, the sincerity, the unyielding 
to enemies of the Jesuits and the nuns, 
but he cannot see why they should 
scarify, crucify, degrade the body, in 
order tosave the soul. He can under- 
stand why a man may live a life of 
self-sacrifice, if by that means he may 
help his fellow-men to be truer and 
brighter and happier ; but fails to see 
how a life spent in an isolated cell can 
be of any benefit to the world. 

Mr. Hocking’s book is clever, and 
his love-story is certainly thrilling, 
with its numerous adventures and un- 
certainties, and its tragic climax. 

Fd 

There are some subjects, some im- 
portant topics, some peculiar phases 
of life, which it is well to leave out of 
books which are intended to have a 
general circulation. Such subjects, 
topics and phases of life can be bet- 
ter treated in special books, or with 
all that other special information which 
is transmitted from generation to 
generation without being put in 
print. Wallace Lloyd endeavours to 
deal with certain phases of sexual and 
physical passion in his novel, entitled 
‘* Houses ot Glass,” ft and produces a 


* Toronto : The Copp, Clark Co. 
+ Toronto: The W. J. Gage Co. 
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book which may or may not be produc- 
tive of good. That Wallace Lloyd is 
another name for a Canadian doctor of 
good standing in the community in 
which he lives is some, but not a total 
justification. The Doctor would have 
been much more worthy of praise if he 
had put his teaching in a less danger- 
ous form. All novels are supposed to 
be fit and suitable for general circula- 
tion, but this is certainly not of such a 
character. It is a book which will be 
clear only to those who know the 
secrets of life, and therefore only to 
those who do not require its teachings. 
The revelations of these secrets to 
young peopleshould comefrom parents, 
guardians or medical books, not from 
sensational novels. ‘‘ Houses of Glass” 
is sensational, and this particular char- 
acter, combined with the fact that it is 
a United States novel written by a Ca- 
nadian, shows that this was the signi- 
ficance which its author intended. If 
out of his generosity toward his fellow 
citizens the Doctor has turned his mag- 
nificent talent to writing a Canadian 
novel for Canadians, it might have 
been possible to find some excuse for 
the theme. 
a 

The chronicles of Canadian village 
life have not yet been written. There, 
perhaps, would not be many to appre- 
ciate them if they were written—for 
we are prone to admire Kings and 
Queens, Princes and Princesses, steel- 
nerved warriors and statesmen—and 
tragedy and comedy in high places. 
We must have soul-stirring spectacles 
in which human life wavers in the 
balance before our sight. We must 
have our pictures in strong colours, 
reds and yellows and blues. It takes 
years of education and refinement of 
the feelings to appreciate the browns 
and greys of village life such as we 
have in Ontario and the West. Occa- 
sionally a description of these rural 
scenes and people gains the light of 
day—not often. ‘‘The Widow of 
Mums,” published in the CANADIAN 
MAGAZINE last year, was an example. 

Le Roy Hooker, a Canadian clergy- 
man now living in Chicago, has just 
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given us ‘‘ Baldoon,”* in which he at- 
tempts to paint the people and the at- 
mosphere of a Canadian frontier vil- 
lage on the St. Clair River. It is 
somewhat similar to ‘‘ The Widow of 
Mums” in general features, but is much 
brighter and less given over to abrupt- 
ness and dialect. Mr. Hooker has a 
keen sense of humour, and he has also 
what is perhaps more valuable, a 
smooth, even style which makes his 
story easy reading. Every Canadian 
should make the acquaintance of old 
‘* Dod-a-bit ”; Bill Wilson, the oath- 
less drunkard and profligate; Mary 
Jane Somers, the village gossip; Dan 
Littleton, the village satirist, and all 
the other quaint figures of this Scotch- 
Canadian village. ‘‘ Baldoon”’ is al- 
most as humorous as ‘‘ David Harum,” 
and decidedly of a better grade as far 
as literary art is concerned. Lest it 
should be thought to imitate ‘* David 
Harum,” the publishers announce that 
the MS: of it was in their hands be- 
fore Mr. Noyes’ book appeared. 
st 


The boys of to-day make the men of 


to-morrow. That is a truth often for- 
gotten in America, but not frequently 
overlooked in England. In that coun- 
try they seldom tell the boys that some 
day they will be the men—they make 
them feel it. Englishmen are not a na- 
tion of shouting patriots or howling flag- 
flappers. They hang an old sword in 
a passage or above a breakfast-room 
table ; it is seen by the boys ; it is fin- 
gered by stealth, but it is seldom if 
ever talked about. Then these boys go 
to tradition-littered public schools, 
where Heads preach and discipline only 
occasionally. There they learn honour, 
self-dependence, self-restraint, courage 
and how to think without talking. In 
due time, these boys become M.P.’s, 
Under-Secretaries, Bimbashis in Egypt 
and Sahibs in India. 

That is the process of a Britisher’s 
growth. Rudyard Kipling in his liter- 
ary work began by chronicling the 
dvings of the Sahibs and Bimbashis. 
‘thes he discovered the process outlined 
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in the foregoing paragraph, and he 
went back home to study it. He has 
studied it and ‘‘ Stalky & Co’’* is the 
result—the school-lives of Stalky, Mc- 
Turk and Bettle. And on the last 
page he shows his hand when he says 
‘* India’s full of Stalkies—Cheltenham, 
Haileybury and Marlborough chaps 

* Wise, long-headed Kipling! 
The critics thought, when ‘‘ Stalky & 
Co.” began to appear serially, that 
Kipling had deserted Imperialism for 
school-boys’ tales. Nothe. In ‘‘Stalky 
& Co.’’ he has written a history of the 
British Empire which beats Macaulay 
and Freeman and Justin McCarthy. 
The critics say he has written a silly 
tale ; Kipling knows that he has told in 
amusing accents the life of a nation. 
Some day the Kipling clubs will dis- 
cover the meaning of ‘‘ Stalky & Co.” 
and they will heap contempt upon the 
critics by forgetting that they ever rose 
to say a word. Kipling is a dare- 
devil in literature, but yet he is Shake- 
speare to modern Anglo-Saxons. 

& 

The, world of letters does not all 
agree with or approve of Mr. Kipling’s 
Imperialism. In ‘* The Crown of 
Life,” + George Gissing avers that per- 
sonal arrogance lies at the root of 
English freedom and that personal 
arrogance accounts for everything best 
and everything worst in the growth of 
English power. Again when describ- 
ing Arnold Jacks, a_cool-blooded, 
matter-of-fact young Englishman, who 
embodied much of this arrogance, he 
says: ‘‘ His religion was the British 
Empire ; his saints, the men who had 
made it; his prophets, the politicians 
and publicists who held most firmly the 
Imperial tone.” Mr. Gissing also la- 
ments loud-mouthed patriotism, agree- 
ing with Mr. Kipling that the finer 
patriots are quiet and unobtrusive. 

But what is the essence of ‘‘ Stalky 
& Co.” is but by-play, an aside, in 
‘*The Crown of Life.” The latter is a 
love-story in which Piers Otway, a 
student, falls in love with Irene Der- 


*Toronto : George N. Morang & Co. 
+Toronto: The W. J. Gage Co. 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘‘ CHRISTMAS IN FRENCH CANADA.’ 


went whom he feels is hopelessly above 
and beyond him. In the end he wins 
her because men sometimes rise in 
social position while women usually 
remain in the class to which they are 
born. The story of their lives is a 
present-day story, reflecting much of 
the life which is so keenly apparent to 
us all. In its telling Mr. Gissing shows 
to excellent advantage his power to 
make clear the delicate differences and 
the elusive qualities in character. Each 
of the dramatis persone is a clear-cut 
individual, and yet each bears some 
resemblance to the average person. 
His characters are not oddities, and 
their peculiarities are not emphasized 
unduly as they would have been by a 
less skilful writer. In fact, there is 
much to be learned from Mr. Gissing’s 
mastery of style and characterization. 
He is not, perhaps, the equal of Hope 
and Hardy, but he is certainly far 
above the average. 
& 

The series of short stories to which 

the well-known and eminent Canadian 


litterateur, Louis Frechette, has given 


‘* Christmas in French 
Canada,’’* will be read with deep in- 
terest, not only because they show 
the French Canadian life and customs 
as they are, but because they are im- 
bued with the very spirit of Yuletide. 
These narrations are simple, earnest 
and touching. There is, of course, in 
them much that betokens their French 
origin, although they are written in 
English. Respecting them Mr. Fre- 
chette says in his preface : 


the name of 


‘*In writing it, I had two objects in view. 
The first was to find a new mode of recreation, 
and the other, to do something to popularize, 
among exclusive English readers, this portion 
of the American soil called French Canada, 
with the characteristic features that she bor- 
rows from her sui generis climate, and especi- 
ally from her people, whose language, man- 
ners, customs, traditions, and popular beliefs 
bear an exceptional stamp, and must thereby 
be invested with a peculiar interest in the eyes 
of the surrounding populations. 

To attain this last object, I have tried, ina 
few pen sketches, to convey some idea of the 

*Toronto: 
trated. 
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wild rigour of our winters, by putting, in turn, 
face to face with them, our valiant pioneers of 
the forest, our bold adventurers of the North- 
West, and our sturdy tamers of the floes, 
whose exploits of the past are gradually being 
forgotten in the presence of invading progress. 
I have endeavoured to evoke some of the old 
legends, to bring back to life some picturesque 
types of yore, whose idiom, habits, costumes, 
and superstitious practices have long ago dis- 
appeared, or are disappearing rapidly. In 
the meanwhile, I took pleasure in leading the 
reader to some of our country abodes, into 
the settler’s isolated cottage, into the well-to- 
do farmer's residence, beyond the threshold 
of our villagers, inheritors of their forefathers’ 
cordial joviality. I have also invited the 
stranger into some of our city homes, initiat- 
ing him into our family life, into our intimate 
joys and sorrows, and introducing him occa- 
sionally to some old and pious guardian of our 
dear national traditions. This I have done 
with no other concern than to strike the right 
key, to place the groups in their natural light, 
and to draw each portrait faithfully. 

Are these pictures in any way interesting ? 
I can claim for them at least one merit: that 
of being true. 

But why should I have penned these sketches 
in more or less awkward English, when it was 
so simple to write them in French and so easy 
to secure a good translation from some experi- 
enced critic, familiar with the beauties and 
literary resources of the English language ? 
The reason is no mystery: a translation 
would not have been my own work, and I 
would have missed my first aim, that of secur- 
ing a few weeks of pleasant recreation.” 


The book is illustrated with half- 
tones and photogravures from original 
drawings by Frederick Simpson Co- 
burn, the well-known illustrator of 
Dr. Drummond’s famous book, ‘‘ The 
Habitant.”” As a handsome gift-book 
‘Christmas in French Canada” will 
no doubt have a large sale this season. 
The binding, paper and typography 
are of the very best and it may be said 
that no more ambitious attempt at 
high-class book-making has been made 
in Canada. 

& 

Pastor Russell, of Alleghany, Pa., is 
out with his fifth volume of religious 
writing, but his power seems to be on 
the wane. His fourth volume con- 
tained 660 pages, but his fifth contains 
only 500 pages. Perhaps the work 
which Pastor Russell has been doing 
is not so great now that Charles M. 
Sheldon, who lives nearer the Missis- 
sippi, has begun to give the world one 
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or two long religious tales each year. 
Pastor Russell’s books, however, have 
had a great sale and have been very 
widely discussed. It is said that 660,- 
000 copies of one of his books have 
been circulated. This new volume is 
entitled ‘‘The At-one-ment between 
God and Man.’’* 
a 


Canadians who desire to wander 
through the distant outposts of the 
British Empire, may do so through 
Unwin’s ‘‘ Over Seas Library,” (1s. 6d.) 
There are already eight stories in the 
series, one African, one South Ameri- 
can, another Australian, and so on. 
‘*In a Corner of Asia”’ is a collection of 
Malayan tales and sketches, some of 
which have already appeared in Temple 
Bar and Blackwoods, and an excellent 
collection it is, with bright pictures of 
that sleepy, sun-steeped land. ‘A 
Wide Dominion” is the record of an 
Englishman’s experiences learning to 
plough on the prairies of Canada, to 
gather salmon from the Fraser, and to 
hunt fur-seals in the Northern Pacific. 


a 


One scarcely expects to find a book 
for children in a Colonial Library, but 
‘*The Treasure Seekers,’ by E. Nes- 
bit, in Unwin’s Colonial Library, is of 
this character, and a rather charming 
story itis too. ‘*‘As Others See Us,” 
in the same series, is a musical story 
by Watson Dyke, in which he endea- 
vours to point out that while we are 
trying always to see the faults in others, 
we are usually possessed of equal 
weaknesses and like peculiarities. 

a 


The patient and persistent work 
which Major Ernest Cruikshank is put- 
ting on the history of the war of 1812 
is worthy of all praise. His third vol- 
ume of the ‘‘ Documentary History of 
The Campaign on the Niagara Fron- 
tier,” compiled and edited for the Lun- 
dy’s Lane Historical Society, contains 
the Militia Law of 1808, and many 
valuable reports and letters. Many of 





*Watch Tower Bible and Tract Soc'y, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. Paper 25 cents. 
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these are communications written by 
Major-General Isaac Brock in 1811 and 
1812 to Sir George Prevost, Colonel 
Proctor and other military authorities 
and acquaintances. There are orders 
issued by Brock in 1812, by VanRens- 
selaer and Dearborn. There are Ca- 
nadian state papers and United States 
official records. All are arranged in 
chronological order, and edited with a 
view to giving only the necessary and 
valuable portions. 

Parts I. and II. complete of this 
valuable work may be secured from the 
editor, Fort Erie, Ont., for $1.25. and 
part III. for 75 cents. Every library 
in Canada should be supplied with these 
excellent volumes. The index at the 
end of each is most exhaustive, and a 
great aid to students of the most fam- 
ous war in the history of British 
Canada. 

& 


The Government’s Statistical Year 


Book, edited by Mr. Geo. Johnston, 
has been issued again in its abbreviated 
form. It brings our statistics up to 
the end of June 30th, 1898, and is is- 
sued in October, 1899. To a general 
student of Canadian affairs the book is 
a mine of valuable information, but to 
keep the publishing of it back so long 
is hardly what might be expected of an 
end-of-the-century white-man’s govern- 
ment. Perhaps some day our rulers 
will realize that we prefer our informa- 
tion of this character through depart- 
mental books which can be relied upon, 
to receiving it through the tainted 
medium of political speeches and party 
editorials. 

x 


Among the other important books 
received recently, are: ‘* lone March,” 
by S. R. Crockett, Toronto: The 
Copp, Clark Co. ‘‘The Sky Pilot,” 
by Ralph Connor, Toronto: The West- 
minster Co.; ‘‘ Two Miss Jeffreys,” by 
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David Lyall, Toronto: The Copp, 
Clark Co. ; ‘‘The Cipher in the Plays 
and on the Tombstone,” by Ignatius 
Donnelly, Minneapolis : The Verulam 
Pub. Co.; ‘‘ Young April,” by Egerton 
Castle, author of ‘‘ The Pride of Jeun- 
ice”’, Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. ; 
‘* A Trip to Venus,” (poem) by Hobart 
W. Parrott, Cranbrook, B.C. 


Fd 


The hearts of many maids and youths 
will be gladdened again this year with 
the bound volumes of ‘‘The Boy’s 
Own” and ‘‘The Girl’s Own.”* = It is 
somewhat surprising the enterprise 
displayed by the publishers of these 
two great papers in the securing of 
coloured pictures, suitable illustrations 

*Canadian Publishers: Warwick Bros. & 
Rutter, Toronto. 






and wonderfully clever stories and art 
icles. Last year ‘‘The Boy’s Own’”’ 
celebrated its 1oooth number; this year 
‘*The Girl’s Own” has done it—a long 
life, showing the confidence the moth- 
ers and fathers of England have placed 
in these publications. 

From the same old printing office in 
Paternoster Row, London, come those 
two old-fashioned annuals, ‘‘ The Sun- 
day at Home” and ‘‘ The Leisure Hour.” 
The illustrations and pictures are much 
better printed this year than in former 
years, and the improvement is pleasing. 
‘*The Leisure Hour” isexceptionally well 
printed, the coloured plates being quite 
artistic in quiet, impressive colourings. 
Occasionally, too, one finds an article 
from a Canadian writer and, in editorial 
notes, comments on Canadian men 
and events. 
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THE GUILELESS INDIAN. 


r happened down in the Province of 

NovaScotia, near the famous Tantri- 
mar marshes, whose vast expanse of 
waving grass, dotted here and there 
with barns, remind one of the great 
prairies of the West. 

And the hero was an Indian. He 
was not a Government protegée like 
his brother of the West. He had to 
hustle for the meagre living he eked 
out by making baskets, and hunting, 
and trapping. The powers that be 
were blissfully unconscious of his ex- 
istence. If he could not vote neither 
did he pay taxes, and probably to his 
‘*untutored mind” the latter was a 
blessing, and the former never troubled 
him at all—though it is said that the 
great I.C.R. carry ministers and In- 
dians free of charge. But not belong- 
ing to either class I cannot vouch for 
the truth of this. 

This Indian aforesaid, whom we will 
call Joe, did most of his trading at a 
small country store, the proprietor of 
which was very fond of a joke, and 
whenever Joe would call he would be 
told some very improbable yarn which 
would greatly astonish this innocent 
child of Nature. 

On this particular day Joe called, 
first carefully depositing his gun outside 
the door. The merchant was in his 
office and noted the Indian’s arrival. 
Calling his clerk he asked him to go 
out the back way, slip around and 
carefully remove the shot from Joe’s 
gun. Being an old-fashioned muzzle- 
loader, this was performed by twist- 
ing the screw of the ramrod into the 
wadding, withdrawing it, then pouring 
out the shot. The clerk performed 
the task successfully, andreturned. A 
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wink notified the merchant that it was 
all right. 

After Joe had exchanged his wares 
for ammunition and tobacco he prepar- 
ed to depart—no doubt surprised that 
no terrible massacre had taken place in 
the West, or that no huge meteor had 
fallen since his last visit. 

The benevolent tradesman followed 
him to the door, and pointing to an ex- 
ceptionally fine flock of turkeys which 
he owned, enquired how much Joe 
would give for a shot at the flock. 
But Joe was not buying fowl whole- 
sale. 

‘-Come,” said the merchant, ‘‘ you 
can have all you can kill at one shot for 
a dollar.” 

The Indian looked at him as though 
he thought the man was going mad. 
A shot at that closely packed mass of 
feathers for a dollar! 

‘“Only got eighty cent,” muttered 
Joe, **‘ what you want me shoot ’em 
for!” 

‘*Oh, well,” urbanely replied the 
merchant, ‘‘eighty cents will do; I 
know times are hard with you.” 

Joe hastily produced the coin, all he 
had—and going to a distance which he 
thought would be most effective, fired. 

The turkeys gobbled, but that was 
all; and Joe hastily decamped amid 
the laughter of the merchant and the 
howls of his clerk. 

About a week after this Joe again 
appeared at the store, leaving his gun 
outside as before. The merchant gave 
the clerk a wink and he disappeared. 

‘* Well, Joe,” quoth the genial pro- 
prietor. ‘*‘ What was the matter last 
week, you could not kill any turkeys ? 
You don’t get chances like that every 
day.” 

‘* Huh! Joe gettin’ old, forget to put 
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shot in his gun,” the Indian replied. 

‘“Oh, well, it’s too bad you are get- 
ting old,” replied the merchant ; ‘* so 
are we all, but I think it was because 
you can’t shoot straight.” 

Joe did not agree to that at all. 

‘“Well then,” said the merchant, 
** [ll give you another chance.” 

But no, the Indian didn’t want to— 
had no money. 

‘*How much have you got ?” asked 
the merchant, intending to give it all 
back to him when he explained the 
joke. 

Joe produced his whole wealth—two 
dimes and three coppers. 

“*Oh, well, that will do,” replied the 
joker, ‘‘ but I know you won't hit any, 
and you must stand thirty yards away.” 

They went out to make the trial. 
The merchant, at Joe’s request, paced 
off the distance. The Indian took his 
stand, the clerk snickered, the mer- 
chant smiled. Joe uttered a wild yell. 
The turkeys ran up close together. 
Bang went the gun. Nine fine birds 
were fluttering on the ground. Joe 
smiled as he went forward to secure 
his birds. The merchant swore at the 
clerk, who protested that he had ex- 
tracted the shot as before. 

The Indian was well loaded, and as 
he started away he turned and said : 

‘“*Me heap fool, you heap smart, 
fool me once. Me put shot in gun 
twice this time.” 

The closing remarks are needless. 
Joe trades his baskets and muskrat 
skins in other stores now. He never 
got the money back which the mer- 
chant took from him and which, as he 
had repeatedly told, he meant to return. 
And lastly, if you have turkeys to sell, 
or wish to buy any from that trades- 
man, approach the subject gently, very 
gently. 

J. Harmon Patterson. 
& 


A DISCLAIMER. 


A horse had fallen on the slippery 
street, and an excited policeman was 
trying to keep the crowd back. To 
add force to his frowning countenance 
he called out fiercely, ‘‘ Quit that shov- 
ing or I’llrun you in!” ‘‘I ain’t shov- 





ing, and you know it; so don’t get 
fresh!” cried a wee, squeaky voice. It 
came from the smallest bit of humanity 
in the mob, a six-year-old newsboy 
who felt that he had been unjustly ac- 
cused of exerting his strength to crowd 
the policeman. There was a roar of 
laughter at this speech, in which the 
policeman joined, and during the good 
humor the horse got on his feet with- 
out assistance. 
a 
THE DUNCE WAS SURPRISED. 


A good story is told by Sir Walter 
Scott. It seems that he was far from 
being a brilliant scholar, and at school 
he was usually at the foot of his class. 
After he became famous he one day 
dropped into the old school to pay a visit 
to the scene of his former woes. The 
teacher was anxious to make a good im- 
pression on the writer, and put the pu- 
pils through their lessons so as to show 
them to the best advantage. After 
a while Scott said : ‘* But which is the 
dunce? You have one, surely? Show 
him to me.” The teacher called up a 
poor fellow, who looked the picture of 
woe as he bashfully came toward the 
distinguished visitor. ‘*Are you the 
dunce ?”’ asked Scott. ‘* Yes, sir,” 
said the boy. ‘‘ Well, my good fellow, 
here is a crown for you for keeping my 
place warm.” 

a 
SHREWD GALLIFET. 


A good story is told in Paris of Gen- 
eral Gallifet. The first appearance of 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry before 
the Chamber of Deputies, as is well 
known, was the occasion of an unusually 
stormy session. Most of the attacks 
were made against the War Minister. 
Gallifet, who was not to speak, sat 
quietly on the Ministerial bench. Every 
now and then he inquired of a colleague 
the iiames of the most violent speakers, 
which he at once jotted down. ‘* What 
are you doing?” one of the Ministers 
asked him. ‘‘Just what you see,” an- 
swered Gallifet; ‘‘ taking these fellows’ 
names down.” ‘‘ What for? To have 
them shot, I suppose.” ‘‘No; to in- 
vite them to supper!” was Gallifet’s 
quick reply. 
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